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The  Human  Factor  in  Successful 

Agriculture 

J.  Ainsle  Berry,  ’28. 


IF  you  have  been  reading  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  papers  of  recent  date,  if  you  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Union,  or  if  you  have  talked 
with  men  who  have  much  to  do  with  rur¬ 
al  life,  then  you  have  heard  about  or  read 
about  the  latest  theory  for  making  farm¬ 
ing  a  prosperous  industry. 

The  bank  account  and  tangible  prop¬ 
erty  have,  in  past  years,  been  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  success.  Now  the  basis 
of  success  in  the  standard  of  living.  We 
must  not  strive  to  get  rich.  We  must 
strive  to  live  well.  Rural  progress  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  living  standard  of 
the  farmers. 

Two  theories  have  been  suggested  for 
improving  the  standard  of  living.  One 
is  give  the  farmers  better  incomes  and 
they  will  get  the  better  living;  the  other 
theory  is,  let  farmers  as  a  class  sit  back 
and  demand  a  better  living,  refuse  to 
farm  withovt  it,  and  the  reduction  of 
competition  will  reduce  costs,  improve 
prices  and  provide  the  means  for  secur¬ 
ing-  the  better  living.  Now  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  better  incomes 
do  not  always  lead  to  better  living  and 

they  should  because  after  all  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  by  means 
of  his  farm  enterprise,  and  out  of  the 
advantages  of  country  life-  an  adequate 
and  satisfying  life  for  himself,  his  fami- 
lv  and  his  community.  These  satisfac¬ 
tions  are  measured  by  his  standard  of 
living. 


Rural  economic  progress  in  Canada 
during  recent  years  has  been  great.  A 
degree  of  efficiency  hitherto  undream¬ 
ed  of  has  been  achieved  by  the  extensive 
improvement  of  agricultural  machinery, 

by  the  introduction  and  development  of 
pure  bred  live  stock,  by  the  adaptation  of 
crops  and  varieties  by  the  discovery 
and  employment  of  methods  of  control¬ 
ling  insect  pests  and  plant  and  animal 
diseases  and  by  the  evolution  from  nat- 
v  ral  husbandry  to  scientific  crop  rota¬ 
tions  and  systems  based  upon  theories 
proven  by  practice.  Rural  economic 
progress  is  again  displayed  by  the  in¬ 
creased  variety  and  improved  quality  of 
the  products  of  agriculture.  Some  of 
you  perhaps  can  remember  when  the  in¬ 
sipid  and  mushy  Ben  Davis  apple  was 
the  standard  of  excellence,  when  butter 
and  cheese  reflected  often  pungently 
and  odoriferously  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  housewife,  and  when  lettuce  was  to 
be  had  only  in  the  spring  from  your  own 
gardens.  We  now  have  a  large  and  de¬ 
licious  assortment  of  foods  standardized, 
processed,  and  marketed  very  efficient¬ 
ly,  but  the  farmer’s  position  has  not 
been  elevated  to  a  permanently  higher 
place  in  the  scale  of  industries.  The 
final  effect  of  all  this  better  farming  and 
better  business  has  only  been  to  bring 
abort  over-production,  flooded  markets, 
and  disappointment  to  the  producer.  We 
need  facts  about  farm  animals  and  we 
must  study  crop  economy,  but  we  must 
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not  overlook  the  human  factor. 

The  goal  of  economic  efficiency  for 
the  farmer  is  changing.  It  used  to  be, 
“Work  hard  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed 
more  hogs  to  sell  for  enough  money  to 
buy  more  land  to  work  still  harder  to 
raise  still  more  hogs  to  buy  yet  more 
land.’  and  so  on  ad  infinitun.  The  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  modern  farmer  can  be 
expressed  in  more  inspiring  terms  than 
these,  hut  there  is  still  too  much  .of  this 
sort  of  thing  being  done.  Probably  we 
in  Canada,  where  there  is  so  much  land, 
as  yet  not  even  surveyed,  had  better 
concentrate  for  the  time  being  on  good 
farming  and  good  business.  There  is  a 
long  road  yet  to  travel  before  these  re¬ 
sources  are  exhausted.  There  is  no 
harm,  however,  in  investing  more  heavi¬ 
ly  in  things  that  will  bring  more  com¬ 
fort  and  pleasure  into  our  lives.  This 
will  encourage  the  standard  of  living 
idea  with  its  groups,  contacts  and 
“spending  to  gain”  theories.  It  will  be 
best  for  the  farmers  if  they  all  shorten 
their  working  hours  and  take  time  for 
recreation  and  self  improvement.  One 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  do  this  when 
the  others  do  not’  but  if  he  does  take 
more  time  to  read,  study,  visit,  and  keep 
in  touch  with  the  world  he  undoubtedly 
will  be  first  to  hear  of  new  projects  that 
may  by  less  work  increase  his  income. 
He  will  hear  about  O.A.C.  No.  144  oats 
and  be  able  to  produce,  greater  yields 
from  inferior  varieties.  He  will  employ 
more  time  saving  devices,  will  form  the 
habit  of  making  definite  plans  and,  best 
of  all,  will  learn  to  adjust  his  production 
to  the  demand.  In  the  end  he  will  come 
out  ahead  of  the  fellow  who  stays  at 
home  and  blindly  “slugs”  the  whole 
year  around. 

A  well  fed,  well  housed,  well  edu¬ 
cated  farm  community,  well  equipped 
with  institutions  is  a  better  producer 
than  a  poorly  nourished,  poorly  housed, 


poorly  educated  community.  Too  many 
public  men  still  think  that  cheap  labor 
on  the  farm,  low  standard  workers  and 
operators  of  farms  can  produce  the 
nation’s  food  and  fibre  just  as  well  as 
high  standard  workers. 

The  low  standard  of  living — low 
from  any  point  of  view  or  by  any  criter¬ 
ion — will  drive  good  farmers  eventually 
into  other  occupations  and  inevitably 
tend  to  run  the  farm  population  through 
a  sieve  that  sorts  out  the  better  men  and 
women  and  leaves  the  poorer  grade  to 
enjoy  the  lower  standard  of  living. 
Migration  of  the  best  men  and  women 
from  the  farms  is  the  answer  to  a  low 
standard  of  livelihood  on  farms. 

A  prominent  leader  in  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  says :  “Unless  every 
gain  made  in  better  farming  be  applied 
to  better  living,  the  step  in  advance  will 
be  lost.”  The  thing  we  must  begin  to 
grasp  is  “Any  class  of  producers  gets 
only  what  it  consumes.”  Farmers  are 
too  unmerciful  to  each  other.  Nearly 
every  increase  in  income  goes  to  further 
investment  in  more  land,  more  labor. 
This  only  aggravates  the  problem;  leads 
to  higher  production,  sterner  competition 
and  competition  of  individuals  will  never 
bring  successful  and  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture.  Other  industries  have  become 
great,  not  by  individual  competition  but 
bv  group  effort.  Why  cannot  agricul¬ 
ture  do  what  labor  did — demand  decent 
hours  of  labor,  decent  living  conditions 
and  a  say  in  the  government  of  the  land  ? 
Farmers  must  consciously  strive  for  a 
better  life.  Fathers  must  dU  down  in 

o 

their  pockets  and  pay  for  part,  at  least’ 
of  the  amusements  of  their  boys  and 
girls. 

Professor  Bell  of  ‘Kempville  is  an 
education  enthusiast  and  believes  almost 
all  things  possible  through  education.  He 
says:  “We  generally  find  a  community 
with  good  educational  facilities  is  a  pros- 
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perous,  successful  community.  It  is  often 

the  lack  of  proper  schools  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  which  sends  our  brightest 

boys  and  girls  to  the  towns  and  cities. ” 
Education  does  at  least  give  us  a  glorious 
feeling  of  independence  and  self  re¬ 
liance  and  satisfying  power  to  earn  our 
own  living,  make  the  best  use  of  our 
talents,  and  to  maintain  a  keen  interest 
in  people  and  things  right  up  to  the  close 
of  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  seems 
to  be  to  keep  the  educated  people  on  the 
farms.  Very  few  of  our  graduates  from 
Agricultural  Colleges  return  to  the 
farm's.  Afore  of  them  should.  Afore 
of  them  would,  if  they  could  see  the 
forthcoming  of  a  satisfactory  income  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  living  they  know 
how  to  keep  up.  The  income  will  ar¬ 
rive  when  all  farmers  see  the  advantage 
in  spending*  their  increased  incomes  on 
better  living,  not  on  increased  produc¬ 
tion. 

Who  leaves  the  farm  is  not  our  prob¬ 
lem.  As  Professor  Eben  Afumford  says, 
“We  are  concerned  with  who  stays. ” 
If  the  good  men  would  stay  on  the  farms 
and  some  of  the  useless  no-accounts 
would  leave,  agriculture  would  profit 
thereby.  Air.  Drury  once  said:  “The 
best  way  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm 
is  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  him 
to  get  off  it,”  and  so  he  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  good  roads.  Formerly  the 
farmer  did  not  move  about  the  world 
to  observe  the  life  of  others  to  the  same 
extent  as  did  other  classes  of  mankind, 
did  not  see  so  much  of  the  standards  of 
living  now  claimed  as  necessary  by  other 
groups  including  that  of  labor.  But 
the  automobile,  telephone,  good  roads, 
radio,  and  other  connecting  links  are 
quickly  reducing  the  isolation.  The 
farmer  is  rubbing  shoulders  and  discuss¬ 
ing  living  conditions  with  city  groups 
more  each  day.  The  young  man  on  the 


farm  is  comparing  the  farm  standard  of 
living  with  those  in  the  city  with  too 
often  the  result  that  he  leaves  the  farm. 
Usually  too  it  is  the  boy  who  would 
make  the  best  farmer  who  leaves.  Some¬ 
one  else  can  do  the  work  he  did,  but 
that  is  not  the  point ;  it  is  the  character 
of  the  people  who  remain  on  the  farm 
that  is  important. 

The  farmer  must  be  made  to  see  the 
advantage  in  spending  a  little  time  and 
money  to  keep  the  home  surroundings 
attractive.  Too  often  the  place  is  bare 
and  dull  with  no  appeal  to  the  young 
people  who  see  more  attractive  homes 
elsewhere — there  are  no  lawns,  no  trees, 
shrubs  nor  flowers,  nothing  beautiful* 
nothing  inviting.  How  easy  it  would  be, 
in  many  cases,  to  make  an  attractive 
home  from  what  now  stands,  and  the 
owner  of  a  respectable  home  will  invar¬ 
iably  pull  himself  together  and  try  to 
look  respectable  himself.  We  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  better  class  of  friends  and  as¬ 
sociations  and,  although  he  works  few¬ 
er  hours  he  will  find  more  ready  sale 
for  his  products  and  more  prosperity 
from  his  business. 

The  cost  of  a  fairly  high  standard  of 
living  is  not  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  a  low  one.  A  survey  made  by  the 
Farm  Economics  Department  of  some 
specialized  dairy  farms  shows  that  the 
average  living  expenses  of  a  family  of 
two  amounted  to  very  little  more  than 
$700.00  a  year  and  they  had  up-to-date 
homes  with  modern  conveniences.  Of 
course  they  were  not  extravagant  in 
their  amusements,  for  $700.00  is  a  very 
small  sum  to  keep  a  family  of  two  for 
a  year — why  some  of  us  spend  more 
than  that  in  a  college  year  and  we  have 
no  wives.  Possibly  the  wives  on  these 
farms  had  taken  a  course  in  Economics 
at  Afacdonald  Institute  which  would 
explain  their  efficiency.  Afost  farmers 
(Continued  on  Page  XVIII.) 
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The  Beef  Industry  of  South  Africa 

Prof.  A.  M.  Bosman,  ’12. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry, 

Transvaal  University  College. 


THERE  are  over  10,000,000  head  of 
cattle  in  South  Africa  and  while 
pure  bred  herds  of  Friesands, 
Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Angus  and 
many  other  European  breeds  abound  in 
great  numbers  yet  the  great  majority  of 
cattle  in  the  Union  consists  of  herds  of 
indigenous  cattle.  Cattle  farming  in 
South  Africa  is  in  a  transition  stage.  In 
addition  to  pure  bred  herds  there  are 


quality  of  our  ranching  herds.  What 
makes  the  problem  even  more  involved 
is  the  fact  that  the  natives  own  abotrt 
40  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  and  that  vast 
numbers  of  oxen  are  used  as  draft 
animals. 

The  compound  market  of  the  gold  and 
•  other  mines  consumes  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  the  inferior  quality  beef  that 
appear  on  the  local  markets  but  these 


“Buffel,”  the  T.  U.  C.  Afrikander  Bull. 


numerous  herds  of  dairy  cattle.  Besides 
the  suburban  areas  where  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  intensive  dairy 
farming  being  carried  on  there  are  many 
areas  which  have  great  potentialities  for 
dairying.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
corn  and  alfalfa  growing  sections 
(Mielies  and  Lucerne  we  call  them 
here.) 

The  main  problem  facing  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry  of  South  Africa,  however,  is  the 


markets  are  liable  to  be  overstocked  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  early  winter  months 
and  the  quality  of  large  numbers  is  not 
of  sufficient  standard  for  the  higher  de¬ 
mands  of  the  export  market. 

A  simple  policy  of  grading  up  the 
ranching  herds  by  the  use  of  Hereford, 
Sussex,  Angus  and  Shorthorn  bulls 
cannot  be  followed  with  any  degree  of 
safety.  Natural  adaptability  to  the  cori- 
( Continued  on  Page  XVI.) 
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The  People  of  the  Paradise  of  the 

Pacific 

Raymond  R.  Ogawa,  ’31. 


MY  description  of  Japan,  published 
in  The  O.A.C.  Review  some 
months  ago,  was  received  with 
much  interest.  1  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  writing  a  sister  description  about  the 
J  apanese  people. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  know  that  the 
Japanese  and  white  race  had  their  or¬ 
igin  in  the  same  race.  The  Japanese 
are  the  only  oriental  race  that  show 
their  greatness  to  the  world.  In  fact 
they  are  the  only  people  of  the  Orient 
that  are  united  as  a  nation.  Ethnologists 
tell  us  that  the  Japanese  belong  to  a 
Mongolian  race  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  ancient  times.  In  these  far 
off  days  the  Mongolians  came  from  the 
mainland  of  Asia  to  the  islands  that  are 
now  Japan  and  suppressed  the  Ainos 
who  lived  there.  Later  the  Malays  came 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  They 
were  carried  out  of  their  course  by  a 
strong  sea  current  which  brought  them 
to  the  shores  of  the  new  country.  These 
three  races,  combining  with  others,  have 
made  the  people  we  now  call  Japanese 
and  built  up  the  nation  of  Japan.  (Cor¬ 
rectly  they  should  be  called  Nipponese 
and  the  nation,  Nippon. — Ed.  Note.) 

The  Japanese  are  entirely  different 
from  the  Chinese.  Even  in  appearance 
they  differ.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  of  the  West  find 
it  hard  to  distinguish  the  two  people, 
for  they  can  distinguish  each  other 
easily.  The  Japanese  are  a  scientific  and 
artistic  people,  with  brains  exactly  the 
same  as  the  white  people,  whilst  the 
Chinese  are  very  different  and  are  very 
philosophic. 

Japanese  history  dates  back  2,588 
years.  Before  this  it  is  shrouded  in 


myths  and  legends,  but  during  all  this 
time  printed  records  have  been  kept. 
From  the  beginning  of  their  history, 
they  have  had  an  Emperor,  and  the  one 
that  now  reigns  over  the  Japanese,  as 
all  the  others  have  also  been,  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  their  first  Emperor.  This 
is  one  of  their  greatest  boasts  throughout 
their  history. 

The  Japanese  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  last  fifty  years.  This  is 
the  result  of  two  thousand  years  of  their 
own  civilization,  and  of  their  combining 
in  these  later  years  with  the  civilization 
of  the  West..  It  is  the  result  of  their 
right  understanding  of  the  European 
civilization  and  a  proper  combining  of 
the  two.  They  have  always  watched 
the  rest  of  the  world  keenly,  as  they  are 
doing  at  the  present  time.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  chief  reason  that  they  have 
made  such  rapid  progress  in  the  last 
fifty  veaj's.  They  have  sent  many  young 
students  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  order 
that  they  may  fit  ild  up  a  highly  civilized 
country.  1  may  say  here,  that  these 
students  study  very  hard,  both  for  their 
own  personal  benefit  and  also  for  their 
country,  that  they  may  help  to  build  up 
an  excellent  civilization. 

Speaking  of  their  civilization,  they 
have  what  we  call  a  moral  civilization 
peculiar  to  the  Orient.  It  had  its  origin 
in  India  and  China,  and  embodies  very 
different  ideas  from  the  European  moral 
code.  As  regards  material  civilization 
they  are  on  about  the  same  level  as  the 
people  of  the  West,  though  they  have 
many  things  yet  to  learn.  In  science* 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  of  the  material  civilization  they  fol¬ 
low  closely  the  European  and  American 
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ways.  I  am  quite  sure  that  their  worth 
and  their  civilization,  which  are  greatly 
respected  by  the  world,  are  proportional 
to  their  work  in  the  fields  of  science. 

So  much  for  this  description.  I  am 
now  going  to  tell  you  some  other  inter¬ 
esting  things.  Do  you  know  what  the 
population  of  Japan  is?  Statistics  show 
that  at  present  it  is  100,000,000  and  it  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute. 
The  average  family  has  five  children. 

Japanese  parents  and  teachers  instruct 
the  children  carefully  as  to  their  social 
relations.  Boys  and  girls  are  strictly 
prohibited  to  have  any  social  relations 
with  each  other  before  they  have  finish¬ 
ed  their  education.  They  have  separ¬ 
ate  educational  institutions  for  boys  and 
girls  after  high  school.  They  are  also 
carefully  instructed  respecting  their 
“Yamato  Damashi”  (having  ideals  based 
upon  the  Purity)  and  their  “Chzu-ko” 

(  Loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  dutiful  to 
the  parents.)  Being  loyal  to  their  Em¬ 
peror  means  to  be  most  dutiful  to  their 
ancestors,  for  the  Royal  Family  is  the 
Parent  Family  of  the  Japanese  People. 

(  All  Japanese  families  trace  their  lineage 
to  the  royal  line,  since  the  first  emperor 
is  supposed  to  be  the  parents  of  the  race. 
Loyalty  to  the  Emperor  is  therefore 
greater  than  loyalty  to  one’s  immediate 
family  because  he  represents  one’s  an¬ 
cestors. — Ed.  Note.) 

It  was  customary  for  the  young  men 
and  women  to  marry  under  the  direct 
control  of  their  parents.  This  was  due 
to  their  great  pride  in  their  lineage. 
Nowadays  they  are  finding  that  *  this 
method  does  not  always  lead  to  the 
greatest  happiness  possible,  so  they  are 
marrying  now  more  in  the  Western  way, 
hut  still  with  great  pride  in  their  lineage, 
which  'binds  them  to  their  old  customs 
to  a  great  extent.  In  days  gone  by  they 
used  to  marry  whilst  very  young,  but 
now,  because  they  understand  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  a  good  education,  the  average 
age  of  marriage  is  higher. 

In  former  days  the  girls  were  chiefly 
educated  to  he  good  wives  and  clever 
mothers.  Now  they  are  taught  scientific 
housekeeping  and  all  branches  of  science 
and  art.  One  finds  girls  now  winning 
many  scholarships,  and  some  become 
professors.  They  are  taking  men’s 
places  nowadays,  as  are  their  sisters  of 
the  West. 

Their  education  is  perfectly  organiz¬ 
ed.  Every  village  and  town  has  one  or 
more  public  schools  and  there  are  many 
universities,  colleges,  higher  schools 
and  high  schools.  (Five  years  are  spent 
in  high  school,  three  years  in  higher 
school,  and  three  or  four  years  in  col¬ 
lege  or  university. — Ed.  Note.)  All 
Japanese  children  have  to  attend  school 
for  at  least  six  years.  In  all  examina¬ 
tions  there  is  keen  competition ;  even  in 
the  entrance  examinations  from  public 
to  high  school  .  The  religion  of  the 
country  was  Buddhism,  but  nowadays 
there  are  many  who  uphold  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  the  teaching1  of  Christian 

o 

principals  in  the  schools  is  now  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  authorities. 

Contributions  to  every  science  of  the 
modern  world  have  been  made  by  the 
Japanese-  especially  to  the  medical 
science,  in  which  they  have  made  the 
greatest  progress.  Students  go  to  Japan 
from  the  countries  of  the  West  to  study 
medicine.  Also,  soon  after  Japan  came 
before  the  eves  of  the  western  world 
her  art  was  appreciated.  Neither  are 
they  behind  in  their  industries,  for  they 
are  now  using  European  and  American 
methods.  In  the  cities  and  towns  one 
finds  forests  of  huge  chimneys,  bespeak¬ 
ing  their  activities  in  the  industrial 
wTorld. 

Their  police  force  is  now  excellently 
organized,  and  is  very  efficient.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  XII.) 
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Plant  Immigrants 

Wilbert  C.  Hopper,  '22. 


PLANT  immigrants  are  playing  a 
very  important  role  in  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  Ontario.  Wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  rye  were  originally  im¬ 
migrants  to  Canada  but  they  have  been  so 
long  with  us  and  they  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly  absorbed  into  Canadian  agricul- 
ture  that  we  accept  them  as  we  do  the 
native  corn  and  potato  crops.  But  the  two 
plants  of  more  recent  entry  into  Ontario 
agriculture  which  are  having  today  the 
most  profound  influence  on  the  cropping 
methods  being  conducted  on  Ontario 
farms  are  the  two  cousins — alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover. 

Sweet  clover  it  is  believed  slipped 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  as  a 
stowaway  about  two  centuries  ago.  It 
was  first  noticed  growing  beside  an 
American  seaport.  For  ,a  few  years 
after  its  accidental  introduction  to  Am¬ 
erica  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  plant, 
in  fact  no  one  even  knew  its  name.  As 
the  years  slipped  away,  the  climate  on 
our  continent  being  favorable  to  its 
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growth,  it  slowly  took  possession  of 
many  roadsides  and  ditch  banks,  many 
fence  corners  and  railway  right-of-ways, 
in  all  the  settled  parts  of  this  vast  con¬ 
tinent. 

Just  as  it  had  slipped  unnoticed  into 
the  United  Stages  this  aggressive  plant 
crossed  the  international  boundary  into 
Canada.  No  brass  bands  heralded  its 
coming  and  it  was  not  invited  but  it  came 
nevertheless,  silently,  openly,  unobstrus- 
ively-  and  it  is  here  to  stay. 

If  we  could  unravel  the  mysterious 
threads  of  the  phenomenal  growth  and 
advance  of  this  plant  from  a  few  seed¬ 
lings.  which  grew  by  chance  on  a  little 
waste  soil  beside  an  Atlantic  seaport  to 
the  countless  millions  of  plants  which 
now  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  every  region 
of  this  continent  we  would  have  a  story 
of  absorbing  interest.  But  this  story 
will  never  be  told. 

By  the  time  it  had  become  a  familiar 
roadside  plant  in  Canada  it  had  gained 
an  i  ndesirable  reputation.  Farmers  had 


A  15  Year  Old  Stand  of  Variegated  Alfalfa  at  E.  P.  Bradt’s  Home,  Near  York, 

Haldimaiid  County,  Out. 
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begun  to  consider  it  a  nuisance  and  were 
hunting  it  from  their  cultivated  fields. 
Then  the  law  pounced  upon  its  innocnet 
head  and  made  it  an  outlaw  in  every 
province  of  the  Dominion.  But  in  spite 
of  its  disgrace  the  sweet  clover  plants 
increased  and  the  sweet  odours  which 
emanated  from  its  blossoms  became  well 
known  to  almost  every  Canadian. 

The  name  of  the  person  who  first  call¬ 
ed  the  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
sweet  clover  as  a  farm  crop  for  North 
America  has  not  been  recorded.  In 
Canada  as  early  as  1876  and  until  1880 
and  from  1891  to  1896  sweet  clover 
was  grown  experimentally  at  the  O.A.C. 
as  a  hay  plant  but  it  was  discarded  as 
“a  very  coarse  plant,  the  hay  of  which 
was  not  relished  by  animals.”  Had  it 
then  been  tried  as  a  pasture  or  as  a 
silage  crop,  conclusions  might  have  been 
different. 

Hi  ring  the  past  twenty  years  more 
extensive  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  federal  and  provincial  experi¬ 
mental  farms  and  very  complete  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  value  of  sweet  clover  has 
been  obtained.  The  men  in  charge  of 
these  experiments  have  pointed  the 
way  to  its  proper  utilization. 

This  formerly  outlawed  weed  is  now 
an  indispensible  farm  crop  which  is 
slowly  finding  its  rightful  place  in  the 
agriculture  of  Ontario  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  alfalfa  plant  has  not  experienced 
as  checkered  a  career  as  its  less  eminent 
cousin  sweet  clover.  It  was  never 
hunted  as  a  weed  but  has  always  enjoyed 
an  honorable  name.  It  is  the  oldest  cul¬ 
tivated  fodder  plant.  It  was  upon  it, 
doubtless,  that  the  flocks  of  Abraham 
fed,  and  in  its  original  far-away  Persian 
home  the  rich  alfalfa  pastures  were 
highly  esteemed. 

Across  the  earth  its  admirers  carried 
its  seeds,  and  it  took  many  centuries  to 


reach  America.  The  first  representativ¬ 
es  arrived  in  California  in  1854,  having 
been  carried  there  by  Spaniards.  Those 
first  immigrants  of  this  immense  alfalfa 
family  to  our  continent  were  not  like 
the  hardy  variety  with  variegated  flow¬ 
ers  which  is  now  grown  so  extensively 
in  Ontario,  they  were  rather  tender 
speciments  with  violet  flowers  unsuited 
to  oir  rigorous  winters. 

Just  four  years  after  Confederation 
the  original  seed  of  the  “Ontario  Varie¬ 
gated”  a  variety  of  alfalfa  which  is  now 
grown  almost  universally  in  Ontario, 
made  its  advent  into  the  province.  The 
farmers  in  those  days,  though  not  so 
long  ago,  still  largely  depended  on  the 
single  plough,  the  sickle  and  the  flail, 
and  the  Canadian  prairies  were  but  a  re¬ 
mote  and  nebulous  west  where  the  red- 
man  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  held 
undisputed  sway.  Nathaniel  Bethel,  a 
farmer  and  stock-man  living  in  Welland 
County,  traveled  to  New  York  in  1871 
to  purchase  an  imported  sheep.  On  the 
surface  this  was  but  an  ordinary  event 
but  it  was  an  incident  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  When  in  New  York,  he  secured 
from  the  shepherd  who  had  brought  the 
sheep  across  the  ocean,  two  poinds  of 
alfalfa  seed  which  had  come  from  Lor¬ 
raine  in  Germany. 

When  Bethel  sowed  this  little  package 
of  seed  on  a  gentle  slope  of  a  clay  field 
of  his  farm  in  the  spring  of  1872,  he 
little  knew  what  an  invaluable  service  he 
was  performing  for  posterity.  The 
alfalfa  plants  which  grew  on  this  little 
patch  of  ground,  probably  not  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  in  area  were  the  ancestors  of 
almost  all  of  the  alfalfa  plants  now  grow¬ 
ing  throughoit  Ontario  and  many  parts 
of  the  Dominion.  It  was  a  tiny  mantle 
of  green  that  covered  that  little 
slope,  but  has  grown  slowly  in  size 
of  Ontario  farm  land.  Alfalfa  has  not 
(Continued  on  Page  XVI.) 
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The  History  of  Veterinary  Science 

By  Hugh  E.  Macdonald,  O.V.'O.,  ’29 


IT  is  not  such  a  far  hark  back  to  the 
days  when  the  livery  stable  was 
pretty  much  the  centre  of  every 
town’s  activities.  Yet  none  of  the  color¬ 
ful  institutions  that  rose  to  the  climax  ' 
of  their  prominence  in  that  leisurely  *  in¬ 
teresting  period  through  the  80’s  and 
90’s  has  been  more  effectually  eliminated 
since  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  carburation. 
The  veterinary  kept  his  horse  and  buggy 
there,  it  being  his  stamping  ground. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  livery 
stable,  the  old  fashioned  veterinarian  has 
practically  disappeared  and  taking  his 
place  is  the  professional  scientist  of  to- 
ua.y. 

The  early  history  of  veterinary  science 
like  other  sciences  goes  back  much  furth¬ 
er  than  two  score  years.  It  has  develop¬ 
er  as  all  sciences  do  from  the  knowledge 
which  has  accumulated  through  thous¬ 
ands  of  years  strdv  and  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Egyp- 
tions  practised  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery  but  it  is  from  the  Greeks  that 
we  first  obtain  any  definite  information 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  veterinary 
science.  Hippocrates  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  B.C.,  made  investigations 
in  comparative  pathology.  Aristotle 
wrote  on  the  diseases  of  animals  and 
their  physiology. 

1Ahe  Romans  in  the  third  century  had 
a  distinct  literature  on  veterinary  science. 
There  were  also  regular  practitioners, 
especially  in  the  army.  The  contagious 
nature  of  some  diseases  was  recognized 
and  splints  and  sutures  were  already  in 
use  in  surgical  cases. 

In  the  literature  of  the  fifth  century 
we  find  reference  to  the  surgical  remov¬ 


al  of  cystic  colculi  and  also  accounts  of 
several  operations  on  the  foot. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  veterinary 
science  suffered  with  other  branches  of 
learning.  In  the  1 5th  century  Italy  and 
Spain  had  practitioners  and  we  have 
records  of  iheir  writings.  In  England, 
animal  medicine  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition  although  we  are  told  that  in 
Scotland  the  healer  and  shoer  w^as  held 
in  high  esteem  and  the  court  farrier  en¬ 
joyed  special  privileges. 

The  earliest  known  work  in  England 
appeared  about  the  close  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury.  During  the  17th  century  many 
works  appeared  characterized  chiefly  by 
the  ignorance  and  egotism  of  their 
authors.  Perhaps  the  most  weird  collec¬ 
tion  is  modestly  termed  by  its  author 
Markham’s  Masterpiece.  From  this 
work  most  of  the  writers  of  the  18th 
century  cribbed  a  great  deal  of  their 
“cures."  In  fact  so  much  cribbing  was 
done  that  in  the  16th  edition  of  this 
work  the  author  in  his  preface  informs 
his  readers  that  there  are  “many  other 
stolen  pieces  and  pamphlets  christened 
in  my  name  and  printed  without  my 
knowledge  or  assistance  with  twice  as 
many  falsehoods  as  pages. 

One  paragraph  which  is  found  word 
for  word  in  a  great  many  operations  is 
called  rowelling.  Perhaps  Markham’s 
description  of  this  operation  would  prove 
of  interest. 

“Upon  the  lowest  part  of  the  horse’s 
breast  to  that  side  which  is  lame  you 
shall  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  skin 
through  not  across  the  breast  but  right 
down  half  the  length  of  your  finger, 
then  put  your  finger  between  the  skin 
and  the  flesh  and  raise  the  skin  around 
the  hole  about  the  breadth  of  a  sixpence, 
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insert  the  rowel,  then  with  a  tobacco  pipe 
or  a  quill  blow  wind  into  the  hole  and 
beating  it  up  to  the  top  and  all  over  his 
shoulder. ”  The  rowel  was  then  stretch¬ 
ed  in  place  and  left  for  ten  days.  A 
foot  note  tells  us  that  if  the  breath  smells 
of  tobacco  it  will  swell  the  more. 

This  was  said  to  be  an  A1  remedy 
for  shoulder  slip  and  no  doubt  it  did 
supply  irritation  enough  to  be  of  assis¬ 
tance.  Such  treatment  today  would  go 
against  public  opinion  and  the  “Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals”  would  prevent  its  widespread  use 
in  these  days. 

It  has  been  said  that  pestilence  is  ever 
the  opportunity  of  medicine.  It  was 
perhaps  due  more  to  the  plagues  raging 
amongst  the  cattle  of  Great  Britain  than 
to  any  other  one  cause  that  veterinary 
science  owed  its  advancement.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  suffered  bv  the  herds 

j 

of  the  country  interested  several  medical 
men  in  animal  diseases  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  church  whose  opinion 
was  that  animal  diseases  were  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  divine  wrath  and  must  there¬ 
fore  be  submitted  to  with  humility  and 
fortitude. 

Smith  in  his  history  of  Veterinary 
Science  tells  us  that  before  the  founding 
of  the  veterinary  college  there  were  only 
two  men  in  the  18th  century  whose  or¬ 


iginal  .work  is  worth  remembering. 
These  were  Wm.  Gibson  of  London  and 
James  Clark  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1778  Edward  Snape,  farrier  to 
George  III  opened  a  veterinary  school 
in  London  but  due  to  lack  of  support  it 
soon  collapsed.  Previous  to  this  in  1761 
a  school  had  been  opened  in  Paris  and 
it  was  a  graduate  of  this  institution 
“Sainbel”  who  finally  became  the  first 
professor  at  the  London  college  when  it 
was  finally  opened  in  1791.  “Sainbell” 
arrived  in  England  in  1770  after  a  var¬ 
ied  career  in  France.  Pie  had  spent 
some  20  years  in  the  various  French 
colleges.  He  began  an  agitation  to  found 
a  veterinarv  college  in  London.  In  1791 
he  was  successful  and  with  the  aid  of 
subscribers  most  important  of  whom  was 
Odibam  Agricultural  College,  he  found¬ 
ed  the  London  college. 

Lectures  commenced  on  January  1792 
ivith  four  students  and  a  curriculum  to 
cover  three  years  work.  Sainbell  how¬ 
ever  died  in  1793  and  his  successor  re¬ 
duced  the  course  to  three  months. 

The  founding  of  the  college  however 
was  the  foundation  stone  and  turning 
point,  of  veterinary  science.  From  this 
time  on  veterinary  science  has  kept  the 
pace  with  other  scientific  professions 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  aid  the 
civilized  world. 
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Sugar  Cane  Production  in  Cuba 

J.  J.  Brickley,  ’25. 

Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Agriculture,  Banes  Division,  United  Fruit 

Co. 


THE  production  of  sugar  cane  is  by 
a  wide  margin  the  largest  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  in  Cuba.  It 
involves  all  types  of  organization  from 
the  small  “Colono”  with  his  few  acres 
of  cane  to  the  large  plantations  with 
their  extensive  staffs  of  srperintendents, 
overseers,  timekeepers,  accountants  and 
bookkeepers,  chemists,  engineers,  me¬ 
chanics  and  guards  as  well  as  equipment 
including  railway,  post-offices,  mills,  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  commissaries,  telephone  sys¬ 
tems,  electric  plants,  bakeries,  laundries 
and  in  fact,  practically  everything  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  modern  well  organ¬ 
ized  community.  Cuba  has  perhaps, 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  extensive 
agricultural  projects  of  any;  country  in 
the  world  today. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  operates 
on  the  north  east  coast  of  the  island  in 
the  Province  of  Oriente  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  administration  cane  proper¬ 
ties  on  the  island.  It  is  comprised  of 


over  ninety  thousand  acres  of  land  ac¬ 
tually  producing  cane  and  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  in  pasture, 
roads  and  available  land.  This  area  is 
divided  into  two  divisions.  Banes  and 
Preston  each  being  self-contained  with 
its  own  railway  and  sugar  mill.  Each 
sugar  mill  is  capable  of  grinding  about 
seven  thousand  tons  of  cane  daily  which 
will  produce  four  thousand  bags  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
each  of.  raw  sugar.  During  a  crop  seas¬ 
on  the  Banes  mill  turns  out  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  hundred  thousand  bags. 

The  organization  of  a  sugar  division 
is  both  complex  and  diversified.  A 
division  is  headed  by  a  manager  who 
supervises  the  different  departments 
headed  by  superintendents.  The  two 
main  departments  are  agriculture  and 
mill,  the  first  for  production  and  the 
second  for  manufacture.  Other  de¬ 
partments  are  Engineering,  Railway, 
Construction,  Fabrication,  Merchandise 
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and  Material  and  Supply.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  this  division  is 
headed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  His  staff  is  comprised  of  two 
assistants,  a  Pathologist  five  District 
Superintendents,  sixteen  overseers,  ten 
timekeepers  and  mayo  rales  as  well  as 
staffs  of  main  office  district  offices. 
Each  District  Superintendent  has  from 
four  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  cane  under 
his  supervision.  Each  district  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  farms,  the  number  varying  from 
two  to  five,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
district.  Each  farm  is  controlled  by  an 
Overseer.  (See  Note.) 

The  si  gar  is  transported  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  Refinery  in  Boston  by  four  oil 
burning  steamships,  each  with  a  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  24,000  bags.  The  ships 
ply  back  and  forth  between  Cuba  and 
Boston  most  of  the  year,  bringing  down 
supplies  and  taking  up  raw  sugar. 

Sugar  cane  is  essentially  a  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  plant  and  its  use  for  the 
production  of  sweets  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  dates  back  to  ancient  times.  It  is 
a  plant  that  is  not  indigenous  to  Cuba, 
but  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  soil,  clim¬ 
ate  and  general  environment  have  proven 
to  he  so  good  that  Cuba  is  .now  known  as 
“The  Sugar  Bowl  of  the  World,”  pro¬ 
ducing  from  four  to  five  millions  tons 
of  si ; gar  annually. 

A  field  of  young  sugar  cane  has  very 
much  the  same  appearance  as  a  field  of 
young  corn,  the  resemblance  becoming 
less  marked  as  the  cane  matures.  (This 
reminds  me  that  “Rusty”  Synder  requir¬ 
ed  six  months  to  break  the  habit  of  re- 


Note: — Mr.  Brickley  rose  from  the 
position  of  Junior  Overseer  to  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Agriculture  in  less 
than  three  years  receiving  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est •  if  not  the  fastest,  promotions  ever 
attained  on  the  Bancs  division. 


f erring  to  the  cane  fields  as  corn  fields.) 
The  root  of  the  plant  is  fibrous,  tending 
to  grow  laterally,  making  the  plant  large¬ 
ly  a  shallow  feeder.  The  stalks  develop 
in  large  numbers  from  a  single  root  sys¬ 
tem.  These  stalks  form  in  sections  sep¬ 
arated  by  node's*  the  length  of  the  section 
depending  mostly  on  growing  conditions. 
The  top  or  growing  part  of  the  plant  is 
composed  of  leaves,  one  growing  from 
each  node.  As  the  section  matures,  the 
leaf  dies  to  be  replaced  by  other  leaves 
on  immature  sections  above.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
cane  will  produce  flowers  and  seed,  but 
this  is  not  common  on  plantations  on 
this  section  of  the  island.  The  seed  is 
not  used  as  a  means  of  propagation  ex¬ 
cept  in  variety  studies.  Various  factors 
such  as  soil,  variety,  cultivation  or  rain¬ 
fall,  effect  the  height  of  cane  but  the 
average  is  about  eight  to  ten  feet,  al¬ 
though  it  occasionally  grows  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  under  very  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

The  dead  leaves  off  the  cane  plant  de¬ 
posited  on  the  ground  form  a  bed  of 
trash  varying  thickness  of  two  inches  to 
more  than  a  foot.  This  trash  is  continu¬ 
ally  replenished  from  year  to  year  as  the 
cane  is  cut.  It  adds  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  it  provides  a  mulch  which 
prevents  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  the  growth  of  many  weeds. 

Cane  is  usually  planted  in  rows  from 
three  to  seven  feet  apart,  the  distance  de¬ 
pending  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and 
the  length  of  time  the  planting  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  survive.  The  plant  grows  from 
a  cutting  of  the  cane  stalk  and  requires 
about  fifteen  months  to  reach  a  stage  of 
maturity  when  it  may  be  harvested. 

After  cutting  it  comes  tp  again  from  the 
original  root  stalk  and  may  be  harvested 

in  another  twelve  months.  The  process 
whereby  the  cane  continues  to  produce 
year  after  year  from  the  same  root  is 
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Anown  as  “ratooning,”  and  this  may 
continue  for  as  many  as  twenty-five 
years.  True,  some  fields  have  to  be 
plowed  out  and  replanted  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years,  but  with  the  proper  soil 
conditions  and  if  the  field  is  kept  in  con¬ 
dition,  production  will  continue  with 
little  decrease  year  after  year. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  sugar  cane' 
in  Cuba  depended  on  manual  labor  for 
practically  every  phase  of  its  production. 
The  ready  acquisition  of  a  goodly  sup¬ 
ply  of  relatively  cheap  labor,  the  re¬ 
markable  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  long 
ratooning  period  supplied  exceptional 


conditions  for  the  economical  production 
of  sugar.  The  long  ratooning  period 
however,  allowed  the  soil  to  remain 
year  after  year  in  the  same  position 
covered  by  a  heavy  blanket  of  cane  trash 
accumulated  from  each  year  of  cutting. 
As  time  went  on,  changed  economic 
conditions  resulting  from  a  lower  price 
of  sugar  and  a  reduction  in  yield  due  to 
the  depletion  of  soil  fertility  and  lessen¬ 
ing  of  rainfall  made  the  adoption  of  new 
methods  imperative,  with  the  result  that 
inter-row  cultivation  employing  both 
mechanical  and  animal  power  came  to  the 


fore.  This  has  been  carried  out  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  and  appears  to  have 
become  a  permanent  phase  of  sugar,  cane 
production.  Methods  of  inter-rown  cul- 
tivation  tried,  have  been  many  and  varied 
and  ranged  from  completely  burning  the 
trash  from  the  field’  to  attempting  to  cut 
through  it  with  a  knife  or  cutter  arrange¬ 
ment,  ahead  of  a  plow.  The  method  that 
has  met  with  greatest  favor  has  been  the 
removal  of  all  the  trash  into  alternate 
rows  by  hand  or  rake  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  clean  rows  by  plows  and  harrows. 
The  cultivation  of  young  replant  cane 
does  not  present  the  problem  of  trash 


removal  so  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
go  ahead  and  cultivate  it  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a  field  of  corn  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Canada.  The  cutting  of  sugar 
cane  is  entirely  done  by  hand  in  Cuba 
and  it  involves  such  immense  quantities 
of  labor  that  the  United  Fruit  Company 
has  found  it  necessary  to  import  and 
repatriate  annually  ten  thousand  laborers 
from  Haiti  for  its  cane  harvest  which 
lasts  from  January  to  June  .  Hauling 
is  now  practically  all  done  on  caterpillar 
carts  which  have  replaced  the  old  high 
(Continued  on  Page  XII.) 
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How  It’s  Done 


(We  feel  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  present  to  our  readers  the  valuable 
information  contained  in  this  article. 
It  was  written  originally  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  members  of  Year  '29,  but  we 
were  able  to  persuade  the  writer  that 

there  are  manv  readers  of  the  Review 

*/ 

to  whom  the  facts  here  presented  would 
be  equally  valuable.  We  were,  how¬ 
ever,  unable  to  convince  him  that  it 
would  be  news  to  many  in  ’281— Ed.) 

Year  ’29  graduates  next  year.  From 
then  on  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
until  some  of  us  are  married.  This  may 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  more 
or  less  matter-of-fact  way,  and  prob¬ 
ably  it  is  better  that  it  is,  because  the 
writer  wishes  to  encourage,  rather  than 
discourage,  matrimony.  Yet,  “fore¬ 
warned  is  forearmed” — let  him  heed 
who  will. 

If  a  married  man  is  given  to  strict 
veracity  of  language,  he  will  inform  a 
hopeful  youth,  that  getting  married 
involves  several  intricate  transactions 
and  operations,  anyone  of  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  inflict  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  nervous  system,  not  to  mention  the 
bank  account. 

“Courting”  does  little  to  prepare 
the  novice  for  other  predicaments  to 
be  met  with  before  “la  lurie  de  miel" 
arrives. 

A.  L.  Harrison,  of  Fredericton,  N.B., 
found  the  proposal  to  be  the  first  hint 
of  approaching  trial.  iSome  men  are 
never  quite  clear  as  to  how,  or  when, 
this  occurred,  or  whether  it  did  happen 
:at  all.  Others,  who  are  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate,  will  remember  to  their  dying 
day,  the  terrible  anguish  of  that  awful 
hour. 

Don’t  ever  think  that,  after  “putting 
across”  a  successful  proposal,  the  worst 
is  over.  A  night  or  two  later  the  “dear 


it t le  dirt”  will  ask,  from  the  depths 
of  your  shoulder:  “Have  you  spoken  to 
Papa,  yet?”  This  suggested  topic  of 
conversation  will,  without  fail,  send 
the  young  fellow  home  early  that  night. 
One  chap  1  knew  persuaded  Helen  that, 
as  she  knew  her  own  father  better  than 
he  did,  she  was  the  logical  one  to 
“break  the  egg.”  The  modern  method 
is  not  to  speak  to  father  at  all,  until 
they  ask  his  forgiveness. 

The  next  crisis  is  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  ring  and  a  license.  Before 
this  is  necessary,  however,  the  young 
man  will  find,  much  to  his  surprise,  that 
the  announcement  of  the  engagement 
was  not  particularly  trying  at  all.  Out¬ 
side  of  “kicking”  because  the  date  of 
tlie  wedding  is  set  too  far  away,  the 
brave  man  lives  in  a  comparative  peace 
of  mind  until  the  purchasing  of  the 
license  can’t  be  put  off  a  day  longer. 

A  man  will  buy  a  dog  license,  or  a 
liquor  license  without  ,a  quiver  of  an 
eyelash,  but  the  mere  thought  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  marriage  license  almost  causes 
temporary  prostration.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  to  answer  a  few  questions  and 
hand  over  16.00  for  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 
formation  he  has  just  given.  Even  this 
is  not  easy  for  a  MacLeod,  a  Gordon, 
or  a  Graham.  It  used  to  be  only  $2.00, 
but  the  cost  of  marrying,  like  other 
things,  has  gone  up.  The  above  condi¬ 
tions  are  the  reason  why  more  and  more 
girls  are  looking  after  the  license  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  afraid  that  the  men 
will  “back  down,”  when  they  find  out 
what  the  license  costs. 

The  next  chasm  yawns  when  she 
asks :  ‘  ‘  What  kind  of  a  ring  did  you  get, 
dear?”  x\  ring  isn’t  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  does  have  great  dramatic 
value  when  thrown  violently  on  the 
floor  during  one  of  the  little  domestic 
Continued  on  Page  XVIII.) 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Graduating  Class 


YEAR  ’28  graduate  this  month,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  them  go. 
They  have  well  maintained  the 
Traditions  of  the  College  during  their 
>tay  here.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
These  traditions  will  be  as  well  preserv¬ 
ed  by  them  in  the  larger  sphere  into 
which  they  are  entering. 

(  Allege  is  a  place  where  you  come  to 
nrenare  yourself  for  your  work  in  the 
world.  It  is  itself  a  little  world  apart, 
in  which  your  errors  do  not  result  'as 
disastrously  as  they  'do  in  the  outside 
world.  It  is  a  good  place  to  practice, 
for  the  knocks  are  padded,  and  you 
may  gain  that  requisite,  experience,  at 
the  least  cost, 

’28  have  realized  this  and  have  set 
us  a  good  example  in  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  College  activities.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  list  all  their  activities', 
but  we  would  like  to  mention  especally 


that  it  was  they  who  were  responsible 
for  the  great  success  of  our  first  Barbe¬ 
cue.  Members  of  the  year  have  held 
the  important  offices  of  our  major  so¬ 
cieties  and  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  success  that  these  organiza¬ 
tions  have  enjoyed  during  the  past 
year.  Nor  do  we  forget  the  fine  show¬ 
ing  of  their  judging  team  at  Memphis 
and  Chicago. 

Six  members  of  the  year  have  been 
on  the  Review  staff  during  the  past 
year  and  we  wish  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  them  for  the  help  they 
have  given  us,  both  in  the  writing  of 
articles  themselves  and  in  the  getting 
of  others  to  write. 

Au  revoir  ’28.  May  we  often  meet 
again,  and  may  your  success  wihen  you 
leave  your  Alma  , Mater  be  as  great  as 
your  achievements  while  you  were  here 
would  indicate  that  it  should  be. 
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Too  Many  “OV  ? 


NOW  that  all  the  awards  for  the 
term  have  been  made  it  should 
be  safe  to  mention  in  the  Re¬ 
view  the  question  that  has  been  the 
topic  of  several  informal,  around-the- 
corridor  discussions.  “Is  the  Athletic 
Association  too  liberal  in  the  award¬ 
ing  of  first  “OVA 

First  colours  have  been  awarded  in 
at  least  seven  different  branches  of 
athletics  this  past  term,  to  all  who  took 
part  in  two  games  and  played  at  least 
one-half  the  total  playing  time  for  the 
season.  These  qualifications  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  stringent,  but  the  argu¬ 
ment  advanced  by  those  who  advocate 
a  change  is  that  all  these  sports  have 
not  the  same  standing.  The  competi¬ 
tion  in  Interfaculty  sport  is  not  so  keen 
as  that  in  Intercollegiate.  Further  sec¬ 
ond  teams  in  our  major  sports  are  usu¬ 
ally  playing  in  a  league  of  equal  stand¬ 


ing  to  first  teams  in  less  important 
branches  of  athletics.  It  does  seem 
hardly  fair  that  players  on  one  team 
should  receive  onty  a  second  “0,  ” 
while  those  on  another  in  a  similar 
league  get  the  highest  award.  The 

correction  of  this  by  limiting  first 
colours  to  Intercollegiate  sport  with 
but  few  exceptions,  they  hold,  would  be 
a  vast  improvement.  But  the  ideal 
would  be  where  a  man  would  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  real  value  to  the  team 
and  to  the  College,  and  not  by  whether 
he  was  actually  on  the  field  and  in  the 
league  game  for  such  and  such  a  team 
or  not.  Of  course  such  a  system  as 
that  is  not  practicable,  but  is  further 
limitation  of  means  of  obtaining  the 
“0”  going  to  get  us  any  nearer  to  it? 

That  is  the  question  which  must  be 
answered  before  any  change  is  made. 


DID  YOU  OVERLOOK  IT? 

A  book  into  the  trunk,  the  empty  ink 
bottle  out  the  window,  an  old  sock  into 
the  corner,  a  frantic  dashing  about, 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  you  fall  into  the  seat 
of  the  street  car  which  you  just  man¬ 
aged  to  catch,  and  the  rush  is  over  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned. 

But  what  a  mess  you  left  in  your 
room.  Did  you  think  of  that?  Janitor 
Bill  did.  It  took  him  a  whole  week 
to  get  the  rooms  vacated  by  the  second 
and  third  years  cleaned  out  before  he 
could  even  think  of  beginning  to 
scrape  the  dirt  off  the  windows. 

The  cost  of  room  at  O.A.C.  is  very 
low,  and  we  can  help  to  keep  it  low  by 
doing  just  such  little  things  that  take 
but  a  moment  to  do  as  cleaning  out  our 
rooms  before  we  leave. 


BITS  0  BRONZE  SCHOLARSHIP 

Geoff ry  Collins  was  awarded  the  Bits 
0 ’Bronze  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
1928. 

This  scholarship,  the  fund  for  which 
lias  been  raised  by  the  sale  of  II.  C. 
Mason’s  book,  “Bits  0 ’Bronze,"  is 
aivarded  annually  to  the  senior  student 
who  during  his  course  has  done  most 
to  advance  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  student  body  and  of  the  College  as 
a  whole. 

Geof.  certainly  deserves  the  award, 
for  throughout  his  whole  course  he 
has  been  active  in  many  branches  of 
student  activity.  As  president  of  the 
Students’  Council  he  has  made  a  not¬ 
able  success,  for,  during  his  tenure  of 
office,  the  Council  has  come  through 
the  severest  of  tests,  and  has  so  thor¬ 
oughly  justified  its  existence  that  the 
faculty  must  now  have  full  confidence 
in  the  students’  ability  to  handle  their 
own  discipline. 
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The  Year  26  Lectureship 


The  annual  lecture  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Year  ’26  Lectureship,  came 
rigat  in  the  middle  of  examinations  this 
year,  but  then  it  was  Stephen  Leacock 
who  was  speaking,  so  Memorial  Hall 
was  crowded  almost  to  capacity,  and 
even  those  who  had  a  “Major”  to  try 
the  next  day  counted  the  time  well 
spent.  “Literature  and  Progress”  was 
the  subject  of  his  lecture,  and  lie  kept 
his  audience  “holding  both  their 
sides."  as  he  caricatured  modern 
writers  and  brought  Gibbon  and  Grey 
up  to  date  in  their  language. 

To  try  to  recount  the  lecture  in  full 
would  be  fallacy,  for  it  would  lose 
much  in  the  telling.  Stephen  Leacock 
is  great  as  a  writer  of  humour,  but 
when  he  lectures  it  you  appreciate  it 
doubly.  lie  has,  among  his  many  other 
accomplishments,  great  dramatic  pow¬ 
ers.  This  was  most  evident  in  his  “sex 
story,"  which  was  his  concluding  “ex¬ 


hibit"  of  modern  literature. 

He  made  fun  of  what  he  chose  to 
term  the  influence  of  science  and  of 
modern  physiology  on  literature,  giv¬ 
ing  “exhibits”  to  illustrate  his  points. 
His  examples  of  “Attaboy  English” 
brought  further  roars  of  laughter,  and 
then  there  followed  a  sample  of  the 
crime  story  which,  he  said,  modern 
writers  were  not  making  criminal  en¬ 
ough  because  a  heroine  inevitably 
creeps  in  to  spoil  things. 

Mr.  McConkey,  honorary  president 
of  Year  ’26,  was  chairman.  Dr.  Rev- 
nolds  also  spoke,  thanking  Prof.  Lea¬ 
cock  for  the  enjoyable  evening  lie  gave 
us,  and  in  so  doing  summed  up  the 
lecture  as  a  happy  combination  iof 
“wit  and  wisdom.” 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme 
was  well  taken  care  of  by  the  College 
Orchestra,  and  by  Miss  Mary  Wilson, 
who  played  a  piano  solo. 


Closing  Dances 


Of  course  we  enjoy  writing  exams. 
It  gives  us  that  inward  satisfaction 
which  we,  who  rattle  off  fifteen  first- 
class  papers  in  a  row,  know  so  well. 
Then  to  our  complacent  contentment 
is  added  the  joy  of  knowing  that  the 
examiners  are  informed  of  the  extent 
of  our  imbibition  at  the  fount  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

Everything  in  this  life  cannot  be 


joy.  Hence  in  the  middle  of  all  this 
hilarity,  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
broadcast  our  new  found  knowledge, 
a  dance  was  thrust  upon  us  and  we  had 
to  attend.  Had  to?  Well,  if  we  hadn’t 
what  would  the  girls  have  thought? 

Dances  arc  often  dreaded  from  afar 
off,  but  really  they’re  not  so  bad  when 
Arou  actually  come  to  them.  The  S.  C. 
M.  set  a  very  fair  one.  They  gave  us 
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a  chance  to  spread  ourselves  and  shoot 
a  line  on  the  decorations  and  then  the 
orchestra  and  dancing  were  specific, 
but  neary  everyone  knew  something 
about  them.  Oh,  I  think  we  all  got 
through  O.K. 

After  a  rest  from  this  one,  the  fourth 
year  threw  a  farewell  party  at  us. 
Those  of  us  who  survived  took  the 
shock  well,  and  after  the  first  few 
puzzlers,  rather  enjoyed  ourselves.  The 
last  one  was  a  rather  heavy  session,  but 
it  was  largely  a  practical  try  out  on 
our  laboratory  work.  Most  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  had  the  technique  down  pretty 
well,  even  though  the  time  limit  some¬ 
what  cramp  ted  their  style. 

So  ended  the  1927-28  social  season  at 
the  O.A.C. 

A  Visit  to  the 

r 

To  wander  about  the  Stock  Yards  all 
alone,  watching  what  is  going  on,  and 
trying  to  interpret  the  actions  of  the 
“men  with  canes, is  a  privilege  to 
all  alike,  but  to  go  with  a  man  who 
knows  it  all  and  can  explain  every¬ 
thing,  is  the  privilege  of  few.  The 
Fourth  Year  Ag.  Option  had  this  op¬ 
portunity  on  Wednesday,  April  lltli. 

Mr.  Todd,  Secretary  of  the  Industrial 
and  Development  Council  of  Canadian 
Meat  Packers,  arranged  the  day's 
schedule.  Mr.  Giles,  of  the  Toronto 
Stock  Yards  Company,  led  the  party 
through  the  yards.  Luke  Pearsall  and 
Mr.  Mabee  put  on  a  hog  grading  de¬ 
monstration.  One  of  the  commission 
men  explained  the  grading  of  beef.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Steckley  and  Mr.  Stillwell 
thought  a  day  spent  in  this  manner 
would  be  well  worth  while,  and  they 
were  right. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  ibe  two 


FINIS 

“Last  call  for  your  ten  o'clock  bag¬ 
gage  transfer!  Last  call!”  Janitor 
Bill  sure  makes  us  hustle  to  catch  the. 
transfer.  In  fact  his  rolling  voice 
shakes  our  marksmanship  so  much  that 
a  shoe  misses  the  yawning  cavity  of 
the  trunk  on  its  way  across  the  room. 
A  last  desperate  flurry,  a  jump  on  the 
lid,  a  yank  on  the  strap,  and  we  are 
ready  for  Bill.  A  hockey  stick  and  a 
broom  handle  help  to  shovel  the  old 
notes,  magazines  and  newspapers  out 
of  the  room.  We  grab  our  grips  and 
“So  long,  gang;”  “Good  summer;" 
“See  you  next  fall;”  and  we’re  away. 

In  a  few  hours  it  will  be  September, 
and  rugby  and  dances,  and  lectures  and 
notes,  and  cafeteria  and  freshmen  and 
freshett.es,  and  irritation  scrapes,  and 
— and — 

Stock  Yards 

great  abattoirs  adjoining  th?  yar  L 
Swift  Canadian  Company  and  Har¬ 
ris  Abattoir  Company.  There  ideas 
conceived  in  lecture  room  and  at  prac¬ 
tical  work  were  vividly  driven  home. 
There  it  was  plain  to  see  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  organization  the  Meat  Packing 
Industry  is.  The  right  and  the  wrong 
kind  of  animal  to  produce  were  clearly 
distinguished.  The  grading  of  car¬ 
casses  was  demonstrated  by  Ted  Wild- 
man  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Government 
Veterinary  Inspectors  showed  what 
good  work  they  are  doing  to  make  all 
meat  products  safe.  Every  animal, 
from  the  time  it  enters  at  the  killing 
floor  until  it  leaves  the  packing  plant 
is  under  the  complete  control  of  these 
officers,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  leave 
that  might  be  harmful  to  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

J.  A.  B.,  ’28. 
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Medals,  Scholarships  and  Prizes  Awarded,  April  1928 


1905  Scholarship 

$50  in  cash  awarded  by  a  Committee  of 
'05  graduates  at  the  College  to  the  best 
“all  round  man”  at  the  close  of  his 
third  year — W.  R.  Graham,  -Jr.,  O.A.C., 
Guelph. 

Governor- General’s  Silver  Medal 

For  general  proficiency,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  year  work — T.  H.  Jukes,  Sandwich, 
Ontario. 

George  Chapman  Scholarship 

$20  in  cash  for  proficiency  in  English 
(Degree  Course),  first  and  second  years 
— T.  H.  Jukes,  Sandwich,  Ontario. 

Second  Year  Special  Essay 

$10  in  cash — II.  L.  Fair,  Kincardine, 
Ontario. 

General  Proficiency  Prize 

$10  in  cash— T.  II.  J  ukes,  Sandwich, 
Ontario. 


Scholarships  of  $20  Cash  Awarded  for 
Proficiency  in  Groups  of  Subjects 
as  Outlined  in  the  Calendar — 
First  Year. 

Associate 

Group  1 — W.  E.  Arbuthnot,  R.  R. 
No.  1,  Leonard,  Out. 

Group  2— J.  L.  Coad,  R,  R.  No.  3, 
Glencoe,  Out. 

Group  3—11.  D.  Crozier,  R.  R.  No.  5, 
Mono  Mills. 

Group  4 — J.  A.  Parker,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Jordan  Station. 

Degree 

Group  1 — R.  J.  McPherson,  R.  R.  No. 
5,  Galt. 

Group  2 — W.  J.  Garnett,  Rams  dale 
Hall,  Scholar  Green,  Nr.  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  England. 

Group  3 — II.  C.  Hartley,  114  Delatre 
St.,  Woodstock,  Out. 

Group  4 — II.  J.  Watt,  R.  R.  No.  3, 
Waterford. 


Results  of  Final  Examinations 


Note — Numbers  following  totals  in¬ 
dicate  subjects  on  which  the  student 
has  failed  to  obtain  a  pass  standing. 

Year  Standing — First  Year  Associate. 

Arranged  in  order  of  proficiency 
Maximum,  3200. 


1.  Arbuthnot,  W.  E .  2438 

2.  Wilson,  W.  J .  2291 

3.  Richardson,  B .  2283 

4.  de  Jong,  S.  G .  2265 

5.  Crozier,  II.  D .  2201 

6.  Ilassard,  D.  F .  2192 

6.  Slater,  E.  G .  2192 

8.  Ross,  A.  M .  2149 

9.  Goad,  J.  L .  2134 

10.  Webster,  II.  L .  2128 

11.  Henry,  S .  2126 


12.  Karr,  T.  K.  C .  2123 

13.  Dunlop,  W.  R .  2117 

14.  Wilson,  J.  M.  S .  2099 

15.  Shearer,  M.  D .  2098 

16.  King,  E.  J .  2095 

17.  Postle,  R.  N .  2050 

18.  Watt,  A.  II .  2041 

19.  Smith,  L.  A .  2030 

No.  10. 

20.  Perry,  J.  N .  2016 

No.  10. 

21.  Cruickshank,  C.  E .  2009 

No.  5. 

22.  Parker,  J.  A .  1983 

23.  Renouf,  W.  J .  1933 

24.  Burrell,  A .  1925 

25.  Stephen,  J.  A . 1916 

No.  14. 
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26. 

Jones,  A.  II . 

1902 

27. 

Kill.  W.  B . 

1830 

28. 

McMullin,  R.  M . 

1818 

29. 

Shane,  S.  L . 

Nos.  5,  8,  9. 

1790 

30. 

Hamlyn,  W.  L . 

No.  5. 

1785 

31. 

Free,  E . 

1774 

32. 

Craig,  F.  S.  T . 

No.  10. 

1708 

33. 

Allan,  W.‘C . 

Nos.  5,  10. 

1702 

34. 

Ogawa,  R . 

No.  1. 

1680 

35. 

La  Fontaine,  C.  J . 

Nos.  10,  14,  16,  17,  21. 

1575 

36. 

Henderson-Cleland,  W.  H. . 
(Failed  in  7  subjects). 

List  of  Subjects. 

1495 

1. 

English  Literature. 

o 

Composition. 

3. 

Public  Speaking.  . 

4. 

Mathematics. 

5. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

6, 

Elementary  Drainage. 

7. 

Soil  Physics. 

8. 

Mechanical  Drawing.  . 

9. 

Farm  Mechanics. 

10. 

Chemistry. 

11. 

Geology. 

12. 

Botany. 

13. 

Zoology. 

14. 

Fruit  Growing. 

15. 

Field  Husbandry. 

16. 

A  n  i  m  a  1  Husba  n  dry  (Wr). 

17. 

Animal  Husbandry  (Pr). 

18. 

Dairying. 

19. 

Poultry. 

«/ 

20. 

Apiculture. 

21. 

Veterinary  Anatomy. 

90 

ljLu» 

Vet.  Materia  Medica. 

23. 

Agr.  Economics. 

24. 

Accounting. 

25. 

Physical  Training. 

Second  Year  Associate 

Maximum  3800 

1. 

Mackenzie,  D.  .* . 

2777 

2.  .  Robertson,  C.  A .  2711 

3.  Tym,  W .  2667 

4.  Galbraith,  J.  K .  2615 

5.  Loveless,  W.  G .  2580 

6.  Graham,  R.  II . .  .  2459 

7.  Morwick,  W.  V .  2444 

8.  Engel, 'G .  2441 

9.  Goochvillie,  D.  B .  2346 

10.  Crosbie,  J.  C .  2338 

11.  Needham,  E.  N . 2311 

Nos.  7,  8. 

12.  Bailey,  II.  W .  2230 

No.  29. 

13.  Drury,  W  V .  2212 

14.  Hassan,  G . 2052 

15.  Goltz,  R.  A .  1970 

Nos.  7,  29. 

16.  Squirrel],  L .  1917 

No.  7. 

Below  50%  Average 

17.  Mader,  C.  K .  1841 

Nos.  7,  8,  31. 

18.  Hodgins,  R . 1793 

Nos.  13,  22,  31. 

Below  60%  in  English 

II.  W.  Bailey  .  58.4 

W.  S.  Tolton .  56.7 

R.  A.  Goltz  .  55.2 

L.  Squirrell .  53.2 

G.  Hassan  .  53.0 

R.  ().  Hodgins  .  52.2 


List  of  Subjects 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Composition. 

3.  Public  Speaking. 

4.  Marketing. 

5.  Thesis. 

6.  Drainage. 

7.  Agr.  Engineering. 

8.  Electricity. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

11.  Soil  Chemistry. 

12.  Animal  Nutrition. 

13.  Bacteriology. 
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14.  Entomology. 

O  %J 

15.  Floriculture  and  Landscape  Gar 
dening. 

16.  Botany. 

17.  Plant  Physiology. 

18.  Field  Husbandry. 

lb.  Animal  Husbandry  (fall). 

20.  Animal  Husbandry  (pr). 

21.  Farm  Meats. 

22.  Animal  Husbandry  (Winter). 

23.  Vegetable  Growing. 

24.  Dairying. 

25.  Physical  Training. 

26.  Poultry  (Wr). 

27.  Poultry  (Pr). 

28.  Veterinary  Obstetrics. 

29.  Veterinary  Pathology. 

30.  Farm  Organization. 

31.  Rural  Sociology. 

32.  Forest  ry. 

Second  Year  Degree 


Maximum  3200 

1.  Jukes,  T.  II .  2766 

2.  Deacon,  K.  E .  2606 

3.  Chepesiuk,  M.  W .  2433 

4.  Howe,  S.  R .  2301 

5.  McCall  a,  J.  W .  2276 

6.  Pett,  L.  B . 2250 

7.  Pritchett,  E.  G.  D .  2178 

8.  Fair,  H.  L .  2169 

9.  Moore,  H.  W .  2124 

10.  Walker,  N.  II .  2123 

11.  Taylor,  A.  W .  2115 

12.  Wilcox,  C.  L .  2093 

13.  Chapman,  L.  J .  2071 

14.  Adams,  J.  A .  1985 

15.  McPherson,  J.  K .  1921 

16.  Douglas,  A.  C .  1911 

No.  16. 

17.  Dolson,  W.  G .  1907 

No.  16. 

18.  Bryant,  H.  W .  1896 

19.  Chepesiuk,  P.  W .  1868 

No.  16. 
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20. 

Iluine,  J.  N . 

1825 

Nos.  11,  23. 

21. 

Ila mill,  J.  S . 

No.  11. 

1817 

22. 

Hull,  G . 

No.  11. 

1770 

23. 

Langton,  A.  A" . 

No.  16. 

1759 

24. 

Hewer,  D.  G . 

1758 

25. 

Smith,  C.  R . 

Nos.  2,  15. 

.1738 

Conditioned  on  Insect  Collections 

I 

J.  Chapman. 

List  of  Subjects 

1. 

English  L  i  t  e  r  a  t  u  r  e . 

2 

English  Composition. 

3. 

Public  Speaking. 

4. 

Genetics. 

5. 

Thesis. 

6. 

Hydrostatics. 

7. 

Soil  Physics. 

8. 

Farm  Mechanics. 

9, 

O  r  ga  n  i  c  C  h  e  m  is  try . 

10. 

Qualitative  Chemistry. 

11. 

Quant itative  Chemistry. 

12. 

Sy  s  t  e  i  n  a  t  i  c  Entomology. 

13. 

Economic  Entomology. 

14. 

Floriculture  and  Landscape 
dening. 

Gar- 

15. 

Botany. 

16. 

Light. 

17. 

Field  Husbandry. 

18. 

Animal  Husbandry  (Wr). 

19. 

Animal  Husbandry  (Pr). 

20. 

Bacteriology. 

21. 

Dairying. 

22. 

Poultry. 

23. 

Apiculture. 

24. 

Forestry. 

25. 

Economics. 

26. 

Physical  Training. 
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First  Year  Degree 

Arranged  in  order  of  proficiency. 


Maximum  2900 

1.  Hartley,  H.  C .  2261 

.2.  McPherson,  R.  J .  2247 

.3.  Garnett,  W.  J .  2238 

4.  Mi glit on,  C.  E .  2173 

.5.  Watt,  II.  J .  2168 

.6.  McKercher,  R.  S .  2101 

7.  Dale,  G.  B .  2084 

8.  Kendall,  E.  W.,  Jr .  2082 

9.  La  Pointe,  L.  J .  2061 

10.  Reynolds,  K.C .  2056 

11.  Hill,  A.  S . 2029 

12.  Hills,  G.  E .  2010 

13.  Plester,  F.  J .  1975 

14.  Lindsay,  N.  C .  1961 

15.  Sheldon,  J.  B .  1955 

16.  Carter,  E.  A .  1949 

17.  Finbow,  S .  1942 

18.  Goble,  H.  W . , .  1929 

19.  Gruzleski,  A .  1925 

No.  17. 

20.  Glover,  M.  P . 1900 

No.  11. 

21.  Robertson,  L>.  II .  1817 

22.  Hull,  H .  1808 

Nos.  14,  16. 

23.  Bell,  D.  A.  . .  1774 

No.  5. 

24.  Malkin,  S .  1766 

No.  5. 

25.  Thompson,  R.  G .  1763 

Nos.  16,  17. 

25.  Trevor,  S.  G .  1763 

No.  17. 

27.  Hartley,  W.  K .  1742 

No.  4. 

28.  Webster,  IT.  G .  1665 

Nos.  5,  10,  11. 

29.  Helfand,  J.  J .  1664 

30.  Colquhoun,  J.  R .  1644 

Nos.  4,  10. 

31.  Murray,  D.  C .  1634 

Nos.  10,  11. 

32.  McEwen.  I).  Jean  .  1615 

Nos.  10,  11. 


33.  Dobbyn,  A.  R .  1601 

Nos.  10,  11. 

34.  In  lies,  E.  A .  1598 

No.  13. 


List  of  Subjects 

1.  English  Literature. 

2.  Public  Speaking. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  Heat. 

5.  Electricity. 

6.  Bacteriology. 

7.  Mechanics. 

8.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

9.  Farm  Mechanics. 

10.  Chemistry. 

11.  Mathematics. 

12.  Botany. 

13.  Zoology. 

14.  Fruit  Growing. 

15.  Field  Husbandry. 

16.  Animal  Husbandry  (WTr). 

17.  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr). 

18.  Dairy. 

19.  Poultry. 

20.  Apiculture. 

21.  Agricultural  Economics. 

22.  Physical  Training. 

23.  Geology. 

24.  Meteorology. 

Intermediate  Year 

Maximum  100% 

Per  Cent. 


1.  Renouf,  E .  66.7 

2.  Butler,  A.  N.  L .  68.8 

3.  McKean,  J.  A.  II .  62.3 

4.  Banks,  E.  A .  61.8 

No.  17. 

5.  Ramsbottom,  J.  L .  58.6 

6  Peterson,  R.  C .  58.59 

No.  1. 

7.  Petty,  D.  J .  58.5 

8.  Atkinson,  IT.  L .  57.5 

No.  6. 

9.  Griffiths,  M.  G .  53.7 

Nos.  6,  8,  13. 
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10.  Dempsey,  D.  A .  51.7 

Nos.  1,  17. 

11.  Gibson,  D.  E .  51. 

Nos.  1,  13. 

Below  50% 


12.  Thicke,  S.  R .  44.6 

Failed  in  8  subjects. 

13.  Barber,  C.  F .  39.4 


Failed  in  10  subjects. 

Conditioned  on  Insect  Collections 

1).  A.  Dempsey,  D.  -J.  Petty,  E.  Re- 
nouf. 


List  of  Subjects 


1. 

English  Literature. 

2. 

3. 

Composition. 

Mathematics. 

4. 

Hydrostatics. 

5. 

Heat. 

6. 

Electricity. 

7. 

8. 

Mechanics. 

Qualitative  Chemistry. 

9. 

Quantitative  Chemistry. 

10. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

11. 

Systematic  Entomology. 

12. 

13. 

Botany. 

Genetics. 

14. 

Ilistorv. 

15. 

Bacteriology. 

16. 

French. 

17. 

Light. 

18. 

Meteorology. 

Third  Year 

Maximum  100% 

Per 

Cent. 

1. 

Duckworth,  J . 

77.2 

2 

Warren,  W.  H . 

75.89 

3. 

Heming,  W.  E . 

75.82 

4. 

Ford.  II.  L . 

74.04 

5. 

Svkes,  J.  F . 

74.00 

6. 

Cavers,  J.  R . 

73.8 

7. 

Harrison,  A.  L . 

72.9 

8. 

Hall,  G.  E . 

72.5 

9. 

Dixon,  A . 

71.8 

10. 

Banbury,  R,  C . 

71.7 

11.  Shearer,  J.  C .  71.5 

12.  Patterson,  R.  A.  .  . .  71.2 

13.  Graham,  W.  R.,  Jr . .  70.76 

14.  Ramsbottom,  J.  M .  70.71 

15.  Dench,  F.  Q .  69.0 

16.  McLeod,  1 .  68.8 

17.  Graham,  C.  D .  67.9 

18.  Smith,  F.  E.  A .  67.8 

19.  Watson,  H .  66.1 

i;0  Robertson,  Helen  W .  66.0 

21.  Wood,  E.  1 .  65.5 

22.  Whiteside,  G.  B .  65.2 

23.  Colson,  II.  J .  64.2 

24.  Kerr,  L.  M .  64.1 

25.  Townsend,  H.  M .  64.0 

26.  Gordon,  W.  M .  63.9 

27.  Christie,  C.  E .  63.3 

28.  Bartlett,  A .  61.3 

29.  MacKey,  E.  M . .  60.5 

30.  Charlton,  J.  A .  59.8 

31.  Aitken,  J.  A .  58.1 

32.  Robinson,  C.  E .  57.7 

33.  Sawyer,  F.  D.  .  . .  55.0 

34.  Mitchell,  A.  S .  52.4 

Below  50%  Average 

35.  Jamieson,  A .  47.3 


Subjects  on  which  students  failed  to 
obtain  a  pass  standing: 

Bacterial  Diseases  of  Plants 

A.  S.  Mitchell. 

French. 

A.  Bartlett. 

Agricultural  Economics 

A.  Jamieson. 

4.  A.  Charlton. 

Biochemistry 

E.  M.  MacKey. 

J.  A.  Charlton. 

J.  A.  Aitken. 

C.  E.  Robinson. 

A.  S.  Mitchell. 

Below  50%  in  Majors 

A.  S.  Mitchell. 
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News  and  Views 


A  Busy  Fall  Coming 

Have  you  asked  her  to  the  Hallowe’en 
Dance  yet?  It  is  to  be  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2nd! 

The  tentative  schedule  of  social 
events  for  this  fall  was  drawn  up  by 
the  committee  just  before  the  end  of 
last  term,  and  only  two  Fridays  are  not 
taken,  and  one  of  these  comes  in  the 
Thanksgiving  week  end.  The  other  is 
on  October  5th. 

First,  of  course,  comes  the  reception 
to  Freshmen  on  Sept.  28th.  The  Barbe¬ 
cue  is  to  be  repeated  on  October  6th 
and  is  likely  to  become  an  annual  event 
as  it  should. 

The  Union  Literary  Society  have  re¬ 
served  October  12th  and  26th  for  the 
first  of  the  interyear  debates,  and  No¬ 
vember  30th  for  the  finals.  The  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  are  to  present  a  three 
act  play  on  November  16th,  and  Thea¬ 
tre  Night  is  set  for  December  7th. 
Better  start  thinking  over  your  stunt 
now,  if  you  hope  to  see  your  year  win 
the  pennant. 

October  19th  is  the  date  arranged  for 
the  Year  ?26  lecture.  Prof.  C.  T.  Uur- 
rell  y  is  to  be  the  speaker. 

Oh  yes,  and  last  but  not  least,  comes 
the  T.O.D.E.  dance  on  November  23rd, 
and  in  between  times  we  study — pro¬ 
vided  there  isn’t  something  else  to  do\ 


SATURDAY  MORNING  LECTURES 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  time 
of  lectures  next  term.  The  much  dis¬ 
cussed  plan  of  discontinuing  Saturday 
morning  lectures,  and  of  making  up 
the  time  by  an  extra  period  four  morn¬ 
ings  a  week,  has  fallen  through,  for 
the  present  at  least. 

The  scheme  met  with  some  favour 
and  considerable  disfavour,  but  should 
not  be  entirely  dropped  for  it  has 
many  good  points,  which  many  of  those 
opposed  to  it  apparently  overlooked 
in  their  fear  of  being  asked  to  rise 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
morning. 


REVIEW  SUBSCRIPTION  A  COM¬ 
PULSORY  FEE 

Starting  with  the  fall  term  the  vearly 
subscription  to  the  Review  will  become 
a  compulsory  fee  to  all  students.  This 
was,  in  brief,  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Student  Council  to  a  meeting 
of  the  student  body,  and  it  met  with 
almost  unanimous  approval. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  about  “  Re¬ 
views”  disappearing  from  the  post 
office,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  non-sub¬ 
scribers  had  enough  interest  to  read 
the  magazine  they  should  be  support¬ 
ers  of  it. 


A  Letter  from  Dr.  Ross 


Dr.  Ross  has  returned  from  her  trip 
to  the  Mediterranean  countries.  We 
are  printing  below  part  of  a  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stevenson  from 
Jerusalem : 

“  We  arrived  in  Jerusalem  bv  way 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  this  afternoon. 
This  week  we  have  been  motoring  every 


day,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  55  miles 
per  hour;  for  all  the  descendants  of 
Jehu  are  not,  dead. 

The  roadsides  of  Palestine  arc  cover¬ 
ed  with  white  cyclamen  and  deep  bright 
red  a  lid  blue  anemones.  Flowers  grow 
everywhere  between  rocks  and  on  un¬ 
cultivated  lands.  No  fences  disfigure 
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the  landscape  and  the  reds  and  browns 
and  greens  and  grays  of  the  rocks;  and 
the  greens  and  browns  of  the  cultivat¬ 
ed  lands  are  to  be  seen  spreading  over 
miles  and  miles. 

The  oxen  and  the  old  wooden  plough 
are  still  at  work,  but  in  the  valleys 
where  the  Jews  have  returned,  there  is 
a  ruling  that  each  who  makes  a  home 
there  must  have  three  years  at  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  school.  In  these  places  you 
see  tractors  and  all  modern  agricultu¬ 
ral  equipment. 

We  spent  a  night  in  Nazareth.  It 
was  a  fitting  place  for  Jesus  to  spend 
bis  youth.  One  could  not  say  more  of 
any  place.  Nazareth  is  full  of  life  and 
color  and  variety.  Old  grotto-like 
houses;  carpenter  shops  in  the  stone 
walls;  donkeys  on  the  streets;  men  bar¬ 
gaining;  girls  and  boys  with  their 
school  books;  and  women  with  jars  on 
their  heads  going  to  and  from  the  wells, 
all  mingle  into  one  picture.  I  loved 
it  all.  There  are  many  beautiful  new 
buildings,  but  I  did  not  see  them.  I 
was  looking  at  the  olive  trees,  and  the 
plain  stone  synagogue  where  Jesus 
taught  as  one  with  authority  and  not 
as  the  Scribes. 

AVe  stayed  at  the  Galilee  Hotel.  They 
have  a  quaint  way  of  placing  four 
plates,  one  on  the  other,  in  front  of 
you.  Then  the  waiter  serves  soup, 
and  when  he  takes  your  plate  away 
the  dinner  plate  is  ready,  and  so  on. 
You  may  count  the  courses  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  piled  in  front  of  you,  and 
then  add  one  extra  for  dessert. 

AVe  motored  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  went  out  in  a  fishing  boat.  We 


drove  to  Capernaum.  Thy  have  exca¬ 
vated  the  synagogue  built  there  by  the 
Roman  Centurion  (“who  lovetli  our 
nation  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue”). 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  mixture 
of  Jewish  and  Roman  art  in  the  pil¬ 
lars  and  walls.  The  five  pointed  star 
of  the  Jews  (Solomon’s  seal),  is  plain 
to  be  seen  on  some  of  its  stones,  and 
also  the  six  pointed  star  (David’s 
seal),  that  is  undoubtedly  Jewish,  is 
carved  on  some  of  the  Roman  arches. 

On  Sunday  in  Haifa  we  wished  to 
find  an  address  on  Mount  Carmel.  An 
English  police  officer  escorted  us 
to  the  place.  He  assured  us  that  if  we 
had  not  arrived  he  would  only  have 
been  killing  time,  so  we  went  with 
him.  He  said  if  we  did  not  mind 
smelling  seven  different  obnoxious 
odors  at  one  time  he  would  take  us 
through  the  native  quarters.  As  we 
didn’t,  he  did.  But  we  had  not  gone 
far  until  we  pleaded  for  our  first  les¬ 
son  in  Arabic.  “La,  la,  Emsliia. ”  It 
may  not  be  spelled  in  Arabic,  but  that 
is  its  sound.  AVe  used  it  at  every  turn  in 
the  street  and  the  street  takes  as  many 
turns  as  Toby  does  on  his  way  to  the  In- 
stitute.  Our  Arabic  means,  “No,  no,  go 
away.”  They  pester  you  to  buy,  and 
to  give,  and  they  crowd  around  you 
and  block  your  way.  At  last  the  offi¬ 
cer  saw  it  wearied  us  and  just  waved 
his  hand  at  each  turn,  and  we  were 
unmolested. 

England  has  done  herself  proud  since 
her  mandate  here:  schools  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  compulsory;  two  languages  must 
be  learned;  religious  freedom,  no  forc¬ 
ed  labor  or  military  service;  and  no 
one  allowed  to  carry  firearms.” 


Recessional 


Never  let  anyone  tell  you  that  wo¬ 
men  are  a  gentle  sex.  Never  let  ro¬ 
mance  beguile  you  into  thinking  that 


the  utmost  energy  of  a  woman  is  the 
love-light  that  shines  in  pale-blue  eyes. 
It’s  a  dream,  to  be  sure,  its  a  night- 
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mare!  Because  that  love-light  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  the  glint  of  battle. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  women  are  a  war- 
like  race.  They  enjoy  nothing  more 
that  a  good  scrap.  They  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  in  combat.  I  know 
that  poets  love  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  daughters  of  Eve,  I  know  that  they 
go  into  rhapsodies  of  moonlight  and 
lilacs  and  up-turned  red-lips.  But  they 
are  wrong  and  I'm  just  the  one  to  tell 
them  so. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to 
feel  romantic.  I  used  to  walk  at  night 
when  the  moon  was  painting  every¬ 
thing  with  a  soft  silvery  glow  and 
shining  a  white  path  across  the  water. 
I  used  to  like  to  sit  enchanted  by  the 
blackness  of  the  trees  against  the  sky, 
and  I  used  to  harbour  thoughts  of  ro¬ 
mance.  Great  longing  would  grip  my 
heart.  There  was  nothing  I  wanted  so 
much  as  one  of  those  shy,  lovable  crea¬ 
tures  the  novelists  portray. 

But  those  days  are  over.  Since  I’ve 
been  hanging  around  the  gym  I’ve 
found  out  that  women,  and  particularly 
coeds,  aren’t  what  they’re  cracked  up 
to  be.  No  sir,  they’re  just  the  oppo¬ 


site.  They  stop  at  nothing. 'Bruises  and 
lumps  are  like  balm  to  their  .  souls, 
broken  limbs  are  as  a  sweet  perfume. 
They  delight  in  tight,  they  glory  in 
war,  they  revel  in  murder.  Of  course, 
to  them  it’s  all  basketball.  They  are 
queer,  that  way.  They  think  that  the 
other  end  of  the  floor  is  like  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Balkan  states,  to  be 
reached  only  by  a  river  of  gore.  And 
all  our  coeds  can  swim.  They  dive, 
they  crawl,  they  splash,  and  they 
sputter,  and  eventually  they  score  a 
basket.  Basketball !  It  should  be 
called  revolution.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  poor  referee  stands  there  helpless 
while  a  dozen  human  souls  centripeti- 
tate  towards  the  ball  like  birds  at  a 
lighthouse.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to 
him. 

My  prayers  go  up  to  the  gods  for 
mercy.  ^Deliver  me  from  girls’  sport. 
Protect  me  from  coeds.  Guard  me 
from  women.  And  when  my  days  are 
done  in  this  old  world  just  give  me  a 
big  stag  funeral  and  bury  me — a  bache¬ 
lor. 


A  Smoker. 

— The  Argosy  Weekly. 
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Looking  Ahead 


(  h'ganization  for  next  fall’s  rugby 
campaign  was  pretty  well  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  farewells  were  said  on  April 
17th,  and  if  enthusiasm  and  well  laid 
plans  count  for  anything  we  are  going 
to  make  them  all  hurry  to  keep  O.A.C. 
from  winning  the  title. 

The  first  move  in  the  right’  direction 
was  taken  away  back  last  fall  after  the 
mediocre  showing  of  our  team  in  the 
league,  made  it  evident  that  we  were  not 
doing  the  best  we  could.  So  with  the 
whole  hearted  support  of  the  faculty  be¬ 
hind  it  an  intermural  league  was  formed. 
The  wealth  of  material  that  was  brought 
to  light  in  the  six  teams  of  this  league 
was  enough  to  make  some  of  the  more 
optimistic  talk  of  entering  a  third  inter¬ 
college  team. 

The  banquet  promised  for  the  end  of 
the  season  by  the  faculty  was  delayed 
until  the  end  of  March,  when  enthusiasm 
was  rekindled.  Medals  were  presented 
to  “Rusty”  Snyder  and  his  champions, 
and  Prof.  Squirrel  who  coached  the 
victorious  twelve  pocketed  a  cigar  which 
was  presented  with  fitting  ceremony  by 
the  other  coaches. 

Dick  Graham,  who  is  captain  for  next 


fall,  took  advantage  of  the  impetus  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  banquet  and  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  all  those  interested  in  rugby  for 
the  next  day.  They  all  managed  to 
squeeze  into  the  Mills  Hall  parlor  and 
Coach  Bjill  Hamilton  told  them  what 
was  what.  Then  the  Honorary  Coach, 
Prof.  Squirrel,  did  a  little  reminiscing 
on  the  good  old  days,  showing  the  boys 
that  a  championship  could  be  won  if  they 
went  after  it. 

Briefly  the  plans  as  outlined  were 
that  everyone  is  to  report  in  first  class 
physical  condition ;  that  once  the  coach¬ 
es  get  a  line  on  their  material  the  best 
prospects  will  move  into  training  quar¬ 
ters  in  Johnston  Hall ;  that  training 
rules  are  to  be  strictly  enforced;  that 
plenty  of  exhibition  games  are  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged;  that  the  inter-mural  league  will 
be  repeated;  and  if  we  don’t  win  the 
championship  this  year  we’ll  do  it  next, 
because  we’re  going  to  build  solidly. 

By  the  way  don’t  forget  to  write  the 
captain,  Dick  Graham,  or  the  manager, 
Ross  Cavers,  if  you  intend  turning  out  so 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  all  the  latest  training  plans.  Their 
address  is  St.  Williams,  Ont. 
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Weddings 


Wharry,  ’26-Roe,  Mac.,  ’26 

What  ho !  Another  O.A.C.  ’26  Mac. 
'26  marriage!  This  time  it  is  “Big  Jim” 
Wharry  and  Agnes  Roe.  May  we  offer 
our  congratulations  ? 

The  following  is  the  'brief  account 
that  we  receieved : 

A  quiet  wedding  took  place  Saturday, 
March  the  31st  in  the  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  when 
Agnes  Innes*  younger  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Perry  D.  Roe  and  the  late  Mr.  Roe  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  became  the  bride  of 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Wharry,  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wharry  of  Union, 
Ont. 

Following  a  short  honeymoon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wharry  will  reside  at  809  St. 
James  St.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Watson,  ’28-Muldrew,  Mac.,  ’26. 

Lovely  Easter  lilies  and  other  blooms 
of  spring  were  used  effectively  for  the 
pretty  house  wedding  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  7th,  at  eight  o’clock,  of  Helen 
Hawthorne,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jean  Mul- 
drew  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Muldrew, 
to  William  Patterson  Watson,  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Watson,  of 
Galt.  Rev.  G.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  perform¬ 
ed  the  ceremony  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  mother,  Ottawa,  South. 

Miss  AVra  Moreland  played  the  wed¬ 


ding  music  and  during  the  signing  of  the 
register,  Mrs.  Grant  Dexter  sang  “My 
World”  very  sweetly. 

Given  in  marriage  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  the  bride  was  attended  by  Miss 
Jean  Elford  as  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Geof- 
fry  Collins  '28,  was  best  man. 

The  bride  was  charming  in  a  gown 
of  soft  white  satin,  the  skirt  fashioned 
with  four  panels  of  satin  joined  with  net, 
embroidered  in  pearls.  The  bodice  was 
tight  fitting.  Her  veil  of  tulle  was 
caught  at  the  sides  with  a  semi-circlet  of 
orange  blossoms  and  she  carried  a  show¬ 
er  of  pink  rosebuds  and  lily  of  the  val¬ 
ley. 

Mrs.  Muldrew,  mother  of  the  bride, 
wore  a  handsome  gown  of  black  lace 
and  carried  a  sheaf  of  pink  roses.  Mrs. 
H.  Watson  of  Galt  was  in  black  and  also 
wore  pink  rosebuds. 

Following  the  ceremony  an  informal 
reception  was  held. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  have  taken  up 
residence  in  Guelph  for  the  present. 

Joss-Greenleaf 

The  Belleville  newspaper  carried  the 
following  account  of  the  wedding  of 
Stan  Joss,  a  popular  member  of  year 
’23 : 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Greenleaf,  10  Foundry  St.,  was  the 
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scene  of  an  interesting  Spring 
wedding  when  their  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  Muriel,  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Joss  of  this  city,  son  of  Mr.  John 
L.  Joss  and  the  late  Mrs.  Joss,  Almonte, 
Ont.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
eleven  o'clock  by  the  uncle  of  the  bride. 
Rev.  Stillman  Kemp  of  Lakefield  assis¬ 
ted  by  Rev.  A.  E.  McCutcheon  pastor 
of  Tabernacle  United  church. 

The  bride  who  was  given  in  marriage 
by  her  father  made  a  charming  picture 
in  her  bridal  gown  of  sheer  white  georg¬ 
ette,  fashioned  on  simple  lines,  with  long 
sleeves.  The  skirt  was  in  draped  effect 
with  tiers  of  flounces  and  the  dress  was 
trimmed  with  bands  of  white  satin  ribbon 
and  tiny  tuckings.  Her  veil  was  caught 
with  orange  blossoms  and  was  in  fan 
effect  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She 
wore  the  gift  of  the  groom,  a  three- 
strand  necklace  of  pearls  and  carried  a 
shower  bouquet  of  white  roses. 

Miss  Helen  Owens  was  bridesmaid 
and  wore  a  lovely  frock  of  Lucerne  blue 
georgette  with  picture  hat  to  match.  Her 
bovquet  was  of  pink  roses.  Mr.  James 
Howard  acted  as  groomsman 

The  wedding  March  was  played  by 
Mrs.  Cecil  Lent. 

A  buffet  lunch  was  served  after  the 
ceremony  about  twenty-five  guests  being 
present.  Tea  was  poured  by  Mrs.  E. 
Kidd,  Peterborough,  while  Mrs.  Cecil 
Lent  and  Mrs.  Eiroll  Greenleaf  assisted 
in  the  serving. 

Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joss  left  on  a 


three  weeks  motor  trip  to  Boston  and 
New  York  City,  the  bride  traveling  in  a 
smart  ensemble  of  Mother  Goose  tan. 
1  1  er  frock  was  of  silk  crepe  and  her  coat 
of  kasha.  She  wore  a  cloche  hat  of  tan 
and  Bokhara  red. 

On  their  return  they  will  reside  in 
Belleville. 

The  bride  who  is  very  popular  here 
was  the  recipient  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  gifts  in  silver,  china  and 
linen.  The  groom  is  also  well  known  in 
the  city»  where  he  is  secretary  of  the 
United  Dairymen  Co-operative  Ltd. 

Among  the  out  of  town  guests  who  at¬ 
tended  the  wedding  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Thompson,  Toronto,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earle  Kidd,  Peterborough,  Rev.  S.  A. 
Kemp,  Lakefield  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Ross, 
Almonte. 


BIRTHS 

Raithby — At  the  Guelph  General 
Hospital,  on  April  10th,  1928,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Raithby,  a  son  (John  Wade.) 
George  who  graduated  with  the  class  of 
’22,  thus  becomes  a  full  fledged  member 
of  the  O.A.C.  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  staff.  Mrs.  Raithby  is  a  Mac 
Hall  Grad. 


Fahrig — At  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  St. 
Louis,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Fahrig  (nee 
Helen  Moore)  on  March  31st,  a  son 
(Jasper  Frederick.)  Chris  was  in  year 
’25  Dairy  Option. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni  Association 

Hart  House,  Toronto,  March  30th,  1928  and  much  business  was  attended  to  be- 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  fore  dinner  was  served  in  the  great  din- 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  ing  hall  at  6 :30.  During  the  afternoon  ses- 
of  the  Alumni  although  the  day  was  very  sion  Mr.  W.  H.  Porter,  the  president, 
disagreeable  and  cold,  staging  a  snow-  was  in  the  chair  and  the  meeting  approv- 
storm  during  most  of  the  day  and  early  ed  the  following  resolutions: 
evening.  The  gathering  met  in  the  “That  the  Association,  feeling  that  the 
music  room  of  Hart  House  at  4:00  p.m.,  Memorial  Hall  at  O.A.C.  has  been  built 
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in  memory  of  notable  men  and  women 
in  the  past  connected  with  the  College, 
recommends  that  the  Memorial  Hall 
Committee  try-  whenever  it  is  possible 
and  suitable,  to  have  portraits  hung  and 
other  memorials  placed  in  the  Hall  and 
that  the  committee  arrange  to  have  the 
Hall  open  to  the  students,  alumni  and 
their  friends  on  all  possible  occasions.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  O.A.C.  gradu¬ 
ate  lists  were  incorrect  in  many  cases 
and  the  Association  wished  to  thank  the 
parties  responsible  for  the  present  lists 
and  offered  the  co-operation  of  an 
Alumni  Committee  in  bringing  these 
lists  more  i  p-to-date. 

Mr.  P.  Dempsey  favored  doing  away 
with  tuition  fees  in  the  Associate  Course 
but  the  meeting  felt  that  the  matter  of 
attendance  should  be  gone  into  and 
recommended  a  committee  to  study  the 
question  of  tuition  and  attendance  at 
O.A.C. 

After  dinner,  at  which  seventy-three 
sat  down,  the  Treasurer’s  report  was 
read  and  it  showed  that  234  member¬ 
ships  had  been  received  in  1927  and  that 
the  Association  was  in  a  healthy  financial 
condition.  The  Secretary’s  report  show¬ 
ed  that  the  Associaion  had  had  a  very 
active  year.  Among  the  many  enter¬ 
prises  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
officers  was  first  the  Annual  Reunion  at 
Guelph,  June  25th.  On  that  occasion 
there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  in 
attendance.  The  College  was  most  gen¬ 
erous  in  its  treatment  of  the  guests,  pro¬ 
viding"  refreshments  and  free  accommo- 
dation  in  Mills  Hall  for  those  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  remain  over  night.  Almost  one 
hundred  men,  women  and  children,  we 
understand,  were  domiciled  in  Mills 
Hall  that  night. 

The  next  event  was  an  O.A.C.  picnic 
in  Rondeau  Park,  Kent  County,  on  July 
16th.  On  this  occasion  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hundred  present  includ¬ 


ing  O.  A.  C.  men  and  their  families.  An 

o 

afternoon  of  fun  and  sport  was  brought 
to  a  close  with  a  basket  lunch. 

At  the  time  of  the  Western  Fair  an 
O.A.C.  banquet  was  held  at  London  with 
seventy-five  present.  Professor  W.  R. 
Graham  of  the  O.A.C.  was  the  chief 
speaker. 

Then  came  the  Ottawa  Banquet  at  the 
time  of  the  Winter  Fair  with  another 
seventy-five  present.  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

The  usual  joint  O.A.C.  -  C.S.T.A. 
banquet  was  held  in  Toronto  at  the  time 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair 
with  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  m  attendance*  Sir  Robert  Falcon¬ 
er  was  the  speaker. 

A  noonday  luncheon  was  held  at  Co- 
bourg  on  March  16,  1928,  in  connection, 
with  the  Seed  Fair.  John  Buchanan, 
O.A.C.,  was  the  speaker  and  there  were 
thirty  guests. 

This  was  followed  by  an  O.A.C. 
banqv  et  in  St.  Catharines  on  the  evening 
of  March  21st  with  sixty  guests  present. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds  was  the  speaker. 

Counting  the  attendance  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  there  were  assembled,  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  throughout  the  Province,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  over  nine  hundred 
persons,  including  O.A.C.  men  and  their 
families.  The  old  O.A.C.  spirit  has 
prevailed  throughout  and  we  -believe 
that  on  every  occasion  a  good  time  was 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  local  alumni 
directors  and  their  committees  for  the 
success  of  these  different  gatherings.  So 
much  for  the  fraternal  or  social  side  of 
the  Association’s  activities.  Two  other 
projects  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  namely  the  portrait 
of  G.  C.  Creelman  and  the  promotion 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  proposal. 

The  President-  Mr.  W.  H.  Porter’s 
address  was  comprehensive  and  contain- 
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ed  much  food  for  thought.  He  pointed 
out  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the 
social  and  fraternal  policy  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  made  a  plea  for  greater 
loyalty  to  oi  r  Alma  Mater. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Graham  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Portrait  Committee  reported 
for  his  committee.  After  thanking  the 
Alumni  for  the  generous  response  he 
pointed  out  that  a  scroll  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  contributors  would  be 
handed  Dr.  Creelman  when  the  painting 
is  presented  in  June  at  the  Reunion.  The 
committee  intend  to  send  each  contribu¬ 
tor  a  small  photograph  of  the  painting. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fairbairn  in  his  financial  re¬ 
port  of  the  Portrait  Committee  said  that 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  O.A.C. 
graduatesc  had  subscribed  and  fifteen 
countries  were  represented. 

Mr.  R.  Wade  paid  a  very  glowing 
tribute  to  the  late  Prof.  Wade  Toole  who 
had  always  been  an  active  Alumni  mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  W.  PI.  J.  Tisdale  gave  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  Committee 
At  present  the  committee  are  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Government.  The 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  reaffirming 
the  Board  of  Governors  proposal  and 
recommended  that  the  Committee  con¬ 
tinue  negotiations. 

Mr.  B.  Roadhouse  was  present  and 
outlined  the  agreement  the  Ontario  Gov. 
ernment  had  with  the  Empire  Market¬ 
ing  Board.  The  expenses  for  research 
done  under  this  agreement  were  being 
borne  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

Prof.  W.  R.  Graham  gave  an  outline 
of  his  trip  to  the  Old  Land  last  year  to 
gather  information  on  research  work 
being  done  there.  In  his  opinion  Canada 
was  outstandingly  backward  in  research 
work  and  he  hoped  for  a  considerable 
improvement  along  'this  line.  S.  E. 
Todd  pointed  out  that  in  1922  the 


Alumni  Research  Committee  had  recom¬ 
mended  some  particular  attention  be 
paid  to  this  phase  of  the  work  and  the 
Government  had  responded  by  establish¬ 
ing  two  scholarships  at  O.A.C.  He  felt 
that  public  opinion  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  research  of  some  kind.  He 
moved  a  resolution  recommending  that 
Agricultural  Research  work  for  the 
Province  be  placed  on  an  organized 
basis.  Many  Alumni  members  spoke  on 
the  motion  and  many  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  were  put  forward.  The  resolution 
was  held  over  and  is  to  be  discussed 
further  at  the  business  meeting  at  the 
Reunion  at  O.A.C.  in  June. 

During  the  meeting  R.  S.  Duncan  gave 
a  very  interesting  outline  of  his  trip 
overseas  on  the  Farmers’  Marketing 
Tour. 

The  painting  of  Dr.  G.  Creelman  was 
on  display  during  the  meeting  and  the 
feeling  generally  was  that  it  is  a  master¬ 
piece. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  1928-29  are : 

President — W.  H.  Porter,  London. 

Vice-President — E.  K.  Hampson, 
Kemptville. 

Secretary — F.  J.  Parish,  London. 

Directors  : — Northern — H.  M.  McEl- 
roy.  Fort  William;  W.  G.  Nixon,  New 
Liskeard ;  J.  M.  McIntosh,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Eastern — Peter  Dempsey,  Trenton; 
Peter  Stewart,  Ottawa ;  A.  A.  MacMill¬ 
an,  Ottawa. 

Central — W.  J.  Squirrell,  O.A.C., 
Guelph;  L.  W.  Pearsall,  Toronto;  E.  F. 
Palmer,  Vineland, 

Western — W.  P.  MacDonald,  Petro- 
lia;  F.  Presant,  Ridgetown;  W.  Iv.  Rid¬ 
dell,  Walkerton. 

Committee  to  co-operate  with  Regis¬ 
trar : — A.  W.  Mason,  Guelph;  Dr.  G.  C. 
Creelman,  Beamsville ;  F.  J.  Parish,  Lon- 
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don;  L.  F.  Burroughs-  Ottawa;  R.  S. 
Duncan,  Toronto. 

Committee  re  attendance  at  O.A.C. : 
- — J.  A.  Carroll,  Toronto;  J.  B.  Fairbairm 
Beamsville;  Paul  Fisher,  Burlington; 
John  Baker,  Guelph ;  J.  C.  Steckley, 
Guelph;  IT.  G.  Bell,  London;  John 
Buchanan,  Guelph. 


CHANGES  IN  GRADUATE  LIST 
April  18th,  1828 

W.  C.  COX,  ’27 — is  with  the  Poultry 
Department  at  the  College. 

H.  A.  MacARTITUR,  ’26— is  with 
Silverwood’s  Dairy,  Sarnia,  Ontario. 

F.  A.  ROSS,  ’22 — has  been  moved 
from  Toronto,  to  the  Montreal  office  of 
The  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Co. 

J.  WILSON,  ’23 — has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Agricultural  Representative  for  Has¬ 
tings  County,  with  headquarters  in  Stir- 
ling. 

‘•DICK”  FEATHERSTONE,  who 
took  his  freshman  year  at  O.A.C.  with 
year  ’23  is  now  employed  by  Producers 
Dairy  at  Ottawa.  Looks  well  and  is 
still  single. 

E.  J.  QUAIL,  ’20 — acted  as  district 
representative  in  Prince  Edward  County 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  P.  MacVannell 
who  was  with  the  Canadian  Farmers’ 
Marketing  Tour.  His  present  address 
is  11  Neeve  St.,  Guelph-  but  we  were  in 
error  last  month  when  we  said  he  was 
connected  with  the  London  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  He  is  no  longer  connec¬ 
ted  with  this  company. 

W.  F.  JONES,  ’23 — The  following 
clipping  is  from  an  Ottawa  newspaper 
and  is  self-explanatory.  “Joner”  was  a 
member  of  year  ’23,  and  also  a  most 


successful  president  of  the  Students' 
Council : 

C.  H.  Laberge,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Chateau  Cheese  Co.,  announced  today 
that  W.  F.  Jones,  B.S.A.,  prominent 
Government  dairy  official,  is  joining  the 
company  in  the  capacity  of  chief  tech¬ 
nical  adviser. 

“In  engaging  the  services  of  Mr. 
Jones,  who  up  to  the  present  has  been 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dairy  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  said  Mr.  Laberge,  “we  are  follow¬ 
ing  out  our  policy  of  maintaining  the 
highest  technical  and  inspection  stan¬ 
dards  in  out  organization.  In  addition 
to  serving  the  Chateau  Cheese  Co.,  Ltd., 
Mr.  Jones  will  also  be  identified  with 
our  allied  organizations — the  Laurentian 
Dairy  Ltd.,  Meadow  Milk  Products  Ltd., 
and  the  Moyneur  Co-operative  Cream¬ 
ery  Ltd.  Mr.  Jones  has  had  a  long 
and  intensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
dairy  products  manufacture,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  under  his  expert  supervision 
our  products  will  attain  to  the  highest 
standards  of  purity  and  excellence  in  the 
industry.” 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  Canada  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1910.  All  his  life  in  this  country 
has  'been  spent  in  dairy  and  farm 
products'  research.  After  serving  over¬ 
seas,  he  completed  his  course  at  the  On¬ 
tario  College  of  Agriculture,  taking  the 
B.vS.A.  degree.  He  is  largely  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
payment  for  cream  according  to  the 
grade — now  the  general  practice  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Until  the  present  he  has  held  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Dairy  Manufacturers  in  the  Federal  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


O.  A.  C.  Men  With  Marketing  Tour 


The  Canadian  National  Farmers’  Mar¬ 
keting  Tour  to  Great  Britain  included 
in  its  membership  a  number  of  O.A.C. 


men,  who  were  the  guests  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Authors  Club  o‘n  the  evening  of 
Feb.  7th.  The  O.A.C.  men  and  their 
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ladies  stationed  in  London  were  the 
hosts,  “Dan”  Johnston  acting  as  Chair¬ 
man.  The  members  of  the  Party  were 
delighted  with  this  get-together  occasion 
in  “London,  England.” 

O.  A.  C’s.  present  were: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  .A.  Weir,  T2,  C.N.R. 
17-19  Cockspr  r  St.,  London,  S.  W.  I. 
(Mr.  Weir  was  in  charge  of  the  Tour 
in  Great  Britain  and  Denmark;)  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Johnson,  '08,  C.N.R., 
London,  (Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  graduate 
of  M.A.C.,  Winnipeg;)  PI.  S.  Arkell, 
'04  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Ottawa, 
C.  W.  Buchanan,  ’ll,  Dept,  of  Agric., 
Port  Arthur;  R.  S.  Duncan*  ’06,  Dept, 
of  Agric.,  Toronto;  IP.  A.  Dorrance  '11 
Dept,  of  Agric.,  Brantford;  F.  C.  Hart, 
’06  Dept,  of  Agric.,  Toronto;  D.  Z. 
Gibson,  ’92,  Caledonia,  Out;  Howard 
Leavens,  ’06,  Bloomfield,  Ont ;  A.  P. 
MacVannell,  ’06,  Dept,  of  Agric.,  Pic- 
ton  ;  A.  L.  McCredie,  '06,  32  Victoria 
St.,  Westminster,  S.  W.  I. ;  IP  AV.  Scott, 
'07*  Dept,  of  Agric.,  Sedgewick,  Alta. 

( )thers  present  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Milne  (Macdonald  ’21.)  C.N.R., 
London ;  J.  K.  King  (Macdonald) 
Moncton,  N.B. ;  J.  W.  Benson  (S.A.C.,) 
C.N.R.,  London. 

( )ther  O.A.C.  men  met  in  the  course 
of  our  trip  were: — Fred  B.  Hutt,  '23, 
taking  post-graduate  work  in  Edinburgh 
Univ.  Edinburgh;  A.  G.  Richmond,  ’23, 
Immigration  Officer  for  the  Orange 
Order,  342  Cathedral  St.,  Glasgow ;  S.  E. 
Percival,  '17,  Assistant  to  Ontario 
Agent-General,  163  Strand,  London,  W. 
C.  2.;  Capt.  E.  W.  Hart,  T5,  Ontario 
Agent-General’s  Office,  London;  Alfred 
Eastham,  ’09*  British  Ministery  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cambridge. 


From  Cuba  comes  the  following  verse 
and  with  it  the  note.  “If  the  enclosed 
bit  of  poetry  (?)  is  considered  printable 
I  hope  it  makes  some  of  the  therin  men¬ 


tioned  gentlemen  sufficiently  sore  that 
they  write  a  few  of  the  letters  which 
they  owe.” 

THE  RECKONING. 

( With  apologies  to  all  Poets-) 

I  often  think  of  the  days  in  college 
And  the  daze  of  college  nights 
When  I  pursued  the  path  of  knowledge 
Instead  of  the  path  of  right. 

For  four  long  years  and  a  day 
I  burned  the  midnight  oil 
To  win  my  way  with  a  B.  S.  A. 

Instead  of  honest  toil. 

When  graduation  rolled  around 
As  o-raduations  do 

o 

The  Profs,  proclaimed  that  I  had  found 
That  one  and  one  make  two. 

But  college  books  do  not  contain 
Everything  I  learned 
From  Mac-ites  wise  abort  the  game 
Came  wisdom  that  I  yearned. 

And  now  my  dearest  brothers 
Of  orood  old  twentv-five 

o  - 

My  memory  often  lingers 
O’er  the  days  that  aren’t  alive. 

Now  here  they  are,  so  you  may  see 
They’re  quite  a  bunch  collectively, 

Some  were  shieks  and  some  were  not 
And  some  just  merely  hoped  to  be. 

Now  there  was  Franklin  Parish 
The  boy  with  the  big  deep  bass 
Who  fought  our  battles  for  us 
And  ne’er  yet  has  lost  a  case. 

C.  O.  Hand  was  a  fusser 
Who  didn’t  have  a  goat, 

Not  a  thing  could  make  him  blush 
Not  even  powder  on  his  coat. 
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Jackie  Coogan  was  the  shiek 
He  wasn’t  very  tall 
But  when  Jackie  hove  in  sight 
My,  how  the  girls  did  fall. 

And  there  was  Arthur  Davey 
That  wonderful  debater 
I  wonder,  how  the  apples  are, 

And  if  he’s  still  a  woman-hater. 

And  then  comes  “Milkcan”  Heatherbell 
Who  loved  to  play  with  fire. 

When  he  was  stuck,  and  couldn’t  think 
He  simply  used  “haywire.” 

And  there  was  Lester  de  Pester 
We  still  see  him  in  the  funnies 
But  never  yet  have  they  drawn  him 
A  wasting  of  his  monies. 

Alf.  Pridham  was  a  runner 
Who  ran  everything  in  sight 
At  last,  for  want  of  something  better 
He  re  shed  the  girls,  at  night. 

Do  you  remember  “Jeff”  Williams 
With  every  parties’  bother? 

How  would  you  like  to  repeat  them? 
Oh,  Bov!  Ask  me  another! 

" Judge”  Jones,  he  was  the  wily  cuss, 

T  doubt  if  you’ll  believe  me, 

He  ran  the  Students’  Council 
And  most  of  the  deviltry. 

And  that  white-haired  runt  of  a  Ivirstine, 
He  of  the  sheepskin  fame. 

In  spite  of  our  jokes,  you  will  admit 
He  ne’er,  became  quite  tame. 

Mr.  Th  omas  was  a  student 

As  studious  as  life 

The  only  thing  he  got  from  school 

He  said,  was  just  a  wife. 

Mr.  Sager  wrote  a  thesis 
It’s  a  darn  shame  to  repeat  it, 

We  sent  him  to  collect  his  marks 
The  Profs.,  they  just  said  “beat  it.” 


“Bill”  Hansler  was  a  night-hawk 
Who  hawked  till  very  late> 

He  found  that  an  old  tin  Ford 
Might  often  win  a  date. 

When  it  came  to  rating  dances 
“Evie”  was  the  brother 
Whose  motto  for  his  great  success 
Was,  love  one,  and  then  another. 

W-ilf.  Webber  was  a  quiet  guy 
Who  liked  to  use  his  bean 
He  found  his  favorite  color 
Was  nothing  else  but  green. 

And  there  was  Christian  Fahrig 
Who  down  town  fussing  went, 

When  Chris  returned,  quite  late  at  night 
He  found  his  bed  was  lent. 

Has  anyone  heard  of  “Hap”  Colbeck, 
The  biggest  pest  of  the  year, 

Who  found  his  fun  with  a  camera 
And  sneaking  along  in  the  rear. 

J.  B.  Cross  was  a  boxer 
Whom  many  a  girl  held  dear 
But  he’s  gone  straight  to  the  devil 
I’ve  learned  that  he’s  making  beer. 

And  there  was  Geo.  T.  Jackson  ,  :  : 

A  sturdy  ath-a-leet 

Who  found  that  M.  H.  wrestling  holds 
Were  mighty  hard  to  beat. 

Johnny  Webster  was  a  lover 
Who  didn’t  have  to  talk, 

He  taught  them  that  a  kiss  in  time  ' 
May  save  nine  miles  of  walk. 

“Bo”  Forward  was  the  noisy  brute 
They  say  he’s  at  Cornell  r... 

He  finds  it  very  pleasant  there 
'Tis  better  far  than  — .  . 

“Bill”  Eastman  was  the  wisest  guy 

Of  all  the  gambling  clan 

His  motto  was,  if  first  you  lose 

t  *  •  j  ■ 

Double  him  and  match  again. 

(Continued  on  Page  VIII.) 
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A!  umni  News 


St.  Georges  Church,  Toronto,  Monday, 
April  9th,  was  the  scene  of  a  very  pretty 
wedding  when  Miss  Rosena  Grace  How, 
become  the  bride  of  Mr.  Alfred  W. 
Doherty. 


On  Tuesday,  March  20th,  at  Port 
Williams,  Nova  Scotia,  the  wedding  took 
place  of  Miss  Susannah  Isabella  Chase, 
to  Mr.  John  S.  Steckle.  The  bride  is  a 
graduate  of  the  O.A.C. 


On  Saturday,  April  14th,  in  Toronto, 
Miss  Eleanor  Wilhelmine  Chambers,  a 
graduate  of  the  “Homemaker  Class” 
become  the  bride  of  Mr.  John  Cv  Mc- 
Niven. 


On  April  18th>  in  Vancouver,  Miss 
Kitty  Armour,  associate  '24  become  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Doheney  of 
Chicago,  Ill. 


DORA  DIES,  ’26,  is  in  Child’s  in 
New  York.  So  are  Paddy  Pettigrew, 
’26,  Eleanor  Muirhead*  ’25,  and  Jean 
Taber,  ’26. 


LAURA  PEPPER,  ’26,  is  in  Child’s, 
Toronto. 


HELEN  WALKER,  ’26,  is  at  the 
hospital  in  McConnelsville,  Ohio. 


MARIE  EVANS,  ’27,  is  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 


Campus  Chatter 

We  hear  that — 

Miss  A1  Petrie  ’27  is  engaged,  who 
to  ? 


Misses  Norah  Deacon,  Kay  Currie, 
and  Isobel  Christie  are  spending  the 
summer  on  the  continent. 


MISS  VERNA  KIRKPATRICK, 
graduate  of  class  ’26,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  New  Harper  Bldg.,  of  the 
Harper  Hospital,  Detroit. 


RUTH  GORHAM.  ’26,  is  in  Lanken- 
an  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  doing  special 
diet  work  in  the  clinic  for  the  out-patient 
department. 

LOIS  ROLLINS,  ’25,  is  in  the  Child¬ 
ren’s  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich. 


.  MARY  GOLDIE,  ’25,  is  with  Miss 
Rylie  in  Eaton’s  Georgian  Room. 


Mr.  Cline  (Shy)  Mader  is  taking  life 
in  Toronto,  very  seriously  and  soberly 
as  usual? 


Davev,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  recov¬ 
ered  from  his  recent  illness  and  looks 
much  the  same  as  usual. 


Miss  Helen  Robertson,  year  ’29  has 
become  so  interested  in  the  Poultry 
Dept,  that  she  is  spending  the  summer 
on  the  campus. 

Miss  Ethel  Mackenzie  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  detained  in  Toronto  the  week  end 
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of  the  27th.  Vera  Levis  is  really  spending  her  time 

-  at  home  studying — we  wonder  why? 

Miss  Denalda  Stuart  evidently  spent  - 

a  quiet  enjoyable  week  end  in  Toronto  Buddy  Payne  is  progressing  favorab- 
just  lately.  ly. 


Alumni  Journal  --  1950 


The  following  are  some  items  which 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  some  of  my 
readers. 

— The  Editor. 

Nora  Henry  '28  has  taken  her  “Doc¬ 
tor’s  Degree  and  is  now  head  of  the 
Home  Economies  Dept,  in  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Columbia. 

^  Mary  Lou  McMullen  living  way  down 
east,  is  having  a  wonderful  career  in 
bringing  up  a  fine  Anglican  family. 

Beth  Thompson  ’28  is  out  West,  teach¬ 
ing  her  young  daughters  to  cook  plain 
wholesome  meals. 

Sally  Jennings  ’28»  has  just  purchased 
a  yacht  to  take  her  thirteenth  globe  trot¬ 
ting  trip,  being  a  firm  believer  in  the  old 
idea  that  travel  is  broadening. 

Teddy  Demary  ’28  is  conducting  a 
very  expensive  and  highly  exclusive 
frock  shop  on  old  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Fergie,  ’28,  is  a  huge  success  planning 
menues  for  the  students  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Southern  California. 

Jean  B.  Williams  having  finally 
changed  her  name  to  Smith,  is  blissfully 
running  a  parsonage,  mothering  a  minis¬ 
ter  and  spreading  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  church  societies . 

Cubby  McTaggart  is  traveling  about 
giving  highly  edifying  addresses  on 
everyth  mg  in  general. 

Maggie  M  acgregor  is  having  a  hectic 
time  signing  first  editions. 


Alice  Rivaz  ’28  is  having  a  very  busy 
time  attending  all  the  teas  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Oxford. 

Alice  Vail  is  head  dietition  of  the 
“Child’s  Restaurants,”  New  York  City, 
but  firmly  of  the  opinion  there  is  nothing 
in  the  old  adage — “East  is  East  and 
West  is  West,”  never  the  twain  shall 
meet. 

Jessie  Taylor,  ’28,  the  great  reformer, 
has  just  published  her  book,  “A  study  of 
Social  and  Racial  Problems.” 

Margaret  Amerson,  ’28,  is  now  the 
Manager  of  the  “Society  of  Honorable 
Dishwashers,”  New  York  City. 

Agnes  McKague  is  down  south  for 
the  winter,  winning  the  State  Golf 
Championship. 

Miss  Anne  Spera  is  working  out  a 
“twelve-hour  day”  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  seconds  to  the  minute. 

Miss  Margaret  Hall  at  present  in  St. 
Louis  where  she  is  conducting  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  “American  Congress 
of  Dietitions”  of  which  she  is  president. 

Miss  Edith  Williams,  who  is  making 
a  great  stage  success  playing  the  “Gav 
Young  Thing”  in  all  the  latest  produc¬ 
tions. 

Marjorie  Karn,  ’28  is  married  and 
living  over  in  Michigan  where  she  is 
spending  her  time  worrying  over  her 
family’s  propensity  to  rugby. 
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Pat  (gazing  at  Ii is  image  in  the  mir- 


Prof.  Evans — What  is  the  importance 
of  the  loco  weed. 

Dinty  ’  ’  Moore — That ’s  what  they 
grow  in  the  railway  tracks  to  make  the 
locomotive. 

We  Want  to  Know 

A  hen  two  Co-eds  share  a  vanity  case, 
is  it  a  partnership  or  a  compact? — Man- 
agra. 


She — Do  von  like  riding  horseback? 
Herb.  T.- — Yes,  very  much. 

She — Don’t  you  find  that  it  gives 
you  a  headache? 

Herb. — Well — no,  not  exactly. 


Examinations 

Prof.  Knox— What  is  a  hothouse 
lamb. 

Short — ’Gwan  !  You  can’t  kid  me. 
This  isn’t  the  Hort  Department. 

A  Tip  for  the  Police  in  Advertisements 

A  saxaphone  player  at  liberty. 

Found  in  Country  Paper 

He  was  a  man  who  had  indeed  suf¬ 
fered  much.  He  had  been  a  subscriber 

A 

to  *h is  paper  since  its  first  issue. 


Hot 

They  say  Jack  burnt  up  the  track  on 
FT  Id  Day.  Well,  its  all  cinders. 


Of  Course 

Cowboy — If  you  had  ten  potatoes 
and  had  to  divide  them  between  three 
people,  what  would  you  do? 

Don. — •Mash  them. 


rori) — Gee,  but  I’ve  got  some  beard! 
Just  like  Durum  Wheat. 

Ross— Yes,  all  down. 


And  What  Did  He  Say? 

Which  Mac.  Hall  girl  was  it  who  ask¬ 
ed  Banbury  what  the  Experimental 
Union  had  to  do  with  trial  marriage  ? 


At  the  Poultry  Dept. 

Ordinary  Pullet — When  I  grow  up 
I 'm  going  to  join  the  Ku  lvlux  Klan  and 
cluck. 

Ambitious  Pullet— When  I  grow  up 
1  hn  going  to  be  a  mason  and  la^ 
bricks. 

A  Breach  of  Policy 

Umpire — Now,  any  more  threats  and 
I’ll  call  the  police 

Player — Why,  that’s  the  town  con¬ 
stable  that  you  .just  ordered  off  the 
field. 

What  He  Regretted 

“I’m  sorry,  my  boy.  I  only  punish¬ 
ed  you  because  1  love  you. 

“I'm  sorry,  Dad.  I'm  not  big  enough 
to  return  your  love. — Nor ’-West  Far¬ 
mer. 

Victim  (in  dentist’s  chair) — “You’ve 
pulled  three  teeth  and  I  was  only  to 
have  one  done.  ’ 

Scotch  Dentist — “Aye,  ah  ken.  I 
cyaVe  ye  ower  muckle  gas  and  ah  didna 
want  to  waste  it.  ’ — Nor  -West  Farmei. 
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TWEEDS 


—  at  — 


$29.50 

The  Ultimate  Standard 
of  GOOD  CLOTHES  is 

QUALT1Y 

not 

PRICE 

BUT 

FASHION  CRAFT 
TWEEDS 

Include  Both  Factors 

WHICH  MAKES  THEM 
SAFE  TO  BUY 


ROLLIE  HEWER 


CITY  HALL  SQUARE 


Hoot — It  wasn’t  very  cold  the  night 
of  the  farewell  dance,  but  gosh,  I’m 
lucky  where  the  frosting  conies. 


Prof. — Will  you  please  call  me  a 
taxi. 

Stude — All  right.  YouT  a  taxi. 


According  to  the  Freshman  Intelligence 

Test 

An  oxygen  is  an  eight-sided  figure. 

Nero  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

Homer  is  a  type  of  pigeon. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a  tract  of  land 
upon  which  several  battles  of  the  civil 
war  were  fought. 

A  quorum  is  a  place  to  keep  fish. 

A  vegetarian  is  a  horse  doctor. 

Radium  is  a  new  kind  of  silk. 

Henry  Clay  is  a  mud  treatment  for 
the  face. 

Mussolini  is  a  patent  medicine. 

Flora  and  Fauna  are  a  couple  of 
chorus  girls. 

--—Western  Reserve  Red  Cat. 


The  First  Fraternity 

First  Caveman — Fm  looking  for  a 
wife. 

Second  ditto — So  am  I;  let’s  club  to¬ 
gether. — Macdonald  College  Monthly.- 


Have  You  Heard 

About  the  absent-minded  professor 
Ile  kissed  the  door  and  slammed,  his 
wife. — McGill  Daily: 


Blind  dates  are  like  bee-hives — you 
mav  get  honey,  but  von  mav  :  get 
stung. 


“Have  you  ever  met  a  man  whose 
touch  makes  von  tingle  in  every  limb?” 

“I’ll  sav  I  have;  ever  been  to  the 
dentist  ?  ’  ’ 
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New  Massey  Harris  Mower 
Has  Easily  Adjusted  Lift 

In  any  field  or  any  crop  the  Massey-Harris  Mower  can  be 
depended  upon  to  get  all  the  hay.  This  results  from  the  wide 
range  of  its  lift  adjustment,  any  one  of  which  can  be  made  quickly 
and  easily — giving  the  operator  control  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  mower  is  working.  The  bar  can  be  carried  light  or 
heavy  on  the  ground  or  floating,  whichever  is  the  best  to  give 
clean  cutting  in  the  field. 

Not  only  are  the  Massey-Harris  No.  22-23  Mowers  clean  cutters — 
they  are  easy,  smooth  workers  and  are  exceptionally  light  in  draft. 
Moreover  being  well-balanced  there  is  no  neckweight,  and  power 
is  transmitted  the  instant  the  horses  start. 

For  clean  cutting,  simplicity,  and  lightness  of  draft  the  Massey-Harris 
Mower  is  without  an  equal.  Be  sure  to  ask  your  Local  Massey-Harris 
Agent  for  full  particulars  or  write  your  nearest  Branch 
for  Descriptive  Folder . 


jiTjil 


Massey-Harris  Co  Limited 

•  ESTABLISHED  1847  -  01  YEARS 
TORONTO ‘MONTREAL* MONCTON ‘WINNIPEG  *BRANDON*REGINA‘SASKATOON 
SWIFT  CURRENT*  YORKTON-CALGARYEDMONTON  ‘VANCOUVER 

-AGENCIES  EVERYWHERE 
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Prize  “Howlers.  ’ 


rhe  following  are  among  the  ‘‘how¬ 
lers’’  published  in  the  University  Cor¬ 
respondent,  for  January  as  having  been 
received  in  response  to  an  offer  by  that 
publication  of  a  prize  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  12  amusing  mistakes  by 
school  chidren  :— 

The  Greenwich  Meridian  is  the  lar¬ 
gest  telecope  in  Greenwich  Observa¬ 
tory. 

*/  i 

A  welsher  is  a  native  of  Wales. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  the  British 
Empire  because  the  British  Empire  is  in 
the  east  and  the  sun  sets  in  the  west. 

The  Minister  of  War  is  the  clergy¬ 
man  who  preaches  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  barracks. 

A  passive  verb  is  when  the  subject  is 
the  sufferer,  as  “I  am  loved.” 

A  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a  duck. 

Queen  Elizabeth  rode  through  Coven¬ 
try  with  nothing  on  and  Raleigh  of-  . 
fered  her  his  cloak. 

Alfred  the  Great  started  a  Chronicle 
and  this  still  exists  as  a  morning  news¬ 
paper. 

Shakespeare  lived  at  Windsor  with 
his  merry  wives. 

The  King  wore  a  scarlet  robe  trim¬ 
med  with  vermin. 

The  whole  world  except  the  United 
States  lies  in  the  temperance  zone. 

Wolsey  saved  his  life  by  dying  on  the 
wav  from  York  to  London. 

Pol  on  ins  was  a  mythical  sausage. 

The  masculine  of  “vixen”  is  vicar. 

Henry  VIII.  was  very  cruel  to  Ann 
Boleyn  and  ironed  her.  (The  text-book 
says  “he  pressed  his  suit  on  her.” 

In  the  eighteenth  century  travelling 

was  very  romantic:  most  of  the  high 
roads  were  only  bridal  paths. 

A  fissure  is  a  man  who  sells  fish. 


The  Immortal  William  is  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  German  Emperor. 

Translate  “They  have  come”  if 
“they”  refers  to  a  girls’  school:  x\. 
Elies  sont  venuses.  ” 

Leges  utiles  hominibus  sunt. — Legs 
are  useful  to  men. 

Fulminatis  magna  manus  lovis. — The 
thundering  big  hand  of  Jove. 

J’ai  hate  de  l’embrasser.- — I  hate  to 
embrace  her. 

Genae  puellae  formosae  sunt. — Beau¬ 
tiful  girls  are  cheeky. 

Emporte  par  la  colere. — Carried  off 
by  the  collar. 

Average  means  something  that  liens 
lay  their  eggs  on. 

Algebraical  symbols  are  used  when 
you  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  :  ! 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  a  long 
pump-handle  is  that  you  can  have  some 
one  to  help  you  pump. 

Artificial  perspiration  is  what  you 
make  a  person  alive  with  when  they 
are  only  just  dead. 

A  parallelepiped  is  an  animal  with 
parallel  legs. 

A  phlegmatic  person  is  one  who  has 
chronic  bronchitis. 

A  line  in  geometry  is  what  you  draw 
and  don’t  see. 

An  hypotenuse  is  the  thing  someone 
saw  when  he  had  a  bath  and  he  yelled 
“I’ve  found  it.” 

Transparent  means  something  you 
can  see  through — for  instance,  a  key¬ 
hole. 

Gravity  tells  us  why  an  apple  does 
not  go  to  heaven. 

A  trade  union  is  a  place  to  which  a 
workman  goes  when  he  gets  the  sack. 

The  chief  duties  of  an  M.P.  are  to  go 
to  sleep  when  another  man  is  speaking 
and  force  his  party  into  power. 
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Larger  and  More 
Certain  Returns 


Established 

1842 


Farm  Tractors 

3  sizes 

Skid  Engines 

Steel  Threshers 
5  sizes 

Combines 

Prairie 

Hillside 

Silo  Fillers 

4  sizes 

Baling  Presses 
2  sizes 

Steam  Engines 

Road  Machinery 

Grand  Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


THE  FARMER  is  compelled  to  take 
many  chances.  The  elements  may  be 
friendly,  or  the  reverse ;  he  must  take  them 
as  they  come.  He  wages  a  continual  bat¬ 
tle  with  weeds  and  pests;  it  is  estimated 
that  losses  caused  by  insects  alone  equal 
the  total  returns  from  600,000  farms.  He 
needs  all  the  help  he  can  get  to  overcome 
these  natural  handicaps. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reputation 
enjoyed  by  Case  machines  is  that  they  give 
the  farmer  better  control  of  weather,  weeds 
and  pests.  He  can  do  more  and  better 
work  while  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
He  has  time,  power  and  opportunity  to  do 
the  kind  of  work  necessary  to  eradicate 
weeds  and  pests;  to  improve  his  live  stock, 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  add  to  the 
value  of  his  farm. 

This  advantage  not  only  makes  his 
returns  larger  and  more  certain  but  also 
enables  him  to  secure  these  more  certain 
returns  with  less  labor  and  expense.  Case 
efficiency,  proved  up  long  ago,  has  helped 
thousands  of  farmers  to  make  more  money. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Incorporated  Established  1842 

Alberta — Calvary;  Edmonton,  Manitoba  Winnipeg,  Brandon. 
Saskatchewan  Retina,  Saskatoon.  Ontario  Toronto. 


NOTICE — Our  plows  and.  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  J.  1.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 
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Alumni 


(Continued  from  Page  338.) 

And  there  was  “Jimmy”  Marshall, 

The  brightest  of  the  bright, 

He  spent  his  days  in  chasing  bugs 
And  studied  stars  by  night. 

These  simple  things  I  learned  from  them 
On  the  royal  road  to  knowledge, 

But.  I  struck  a  detour  the  day  I  left 
Year  twenty-five  and  college. 

I'm  on  the  road  to  experience 
I've  only  nicely  started, 

But  still  I've  traveled  quite  a  ways 
In  the  short  time  since  we  parted. 

For  life  is  not  the  game  we  think 
And  fate  demands  a  reck’ning 
A  livelihood  I  could  not  make 
By  the  gentle  art  of  necking. 

So  now  I  work  at  raising  cane 
Toiling  long  and  persevering 
It  seems  to  me  more  profitable 
Than  any  male-cow  throwing. 

I  suppose  you’d  like  a  moral 
From  this  large  array  of  bunk, 

So,  pet,  neck,  and  be  tight, 

For  tomorrow  vou  mav  flunk. 

m/  J 

— Name  Upon  Request. 


LETTERS  RETURNED  FROM  THESE 
ADDRESSES 
Associates  1877-1927 

Any  information  concerning  any  of 
the  names  listed  below  will  be  apprecia¬ 
ted.  Write  A.  M.  Porter,  Registrar* 
O.A.C.,  Guelph : 

1878-1880 — Anderson,  J.  North  Cape. 
Wis.,  U.S.A. 

1886-1888 — Austin,  A.  M.,  Sheep  Creek. 
B.  C. 

1908-1908 — Armstrong,  L.  Baden,  Qnt. 
1910-1912— Angle,  W.  B.,  New  Lis- 
keard,  Ontario. 

1894-1896 — Bell,  I.  C.»  Cataract,  On¬ 
tario.  Farming  (?) 


1894-1896— Black,  G.  W.,  Winchester, 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1898-1900 — Brouse,  A.  M.  , Iroquois, 
Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1902-1904 — Bean,  W.,  New  Hamburg, 
Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1909- 1912— Barrett,  E.  L.,  130  Kent 

Street,  London. 

1910- 1913 — Batty,  E.  C.,  Oshawa,  On¬ 
tario.  Farming  (?) 

1913-1914— Beaumont,  S.  W.,  Brace- 
Bridge,  Ontario. 

1917-1919 — Butt,  Chas.  J.,  Essondale, 
B.C.  Farming  (?) 

1884-18(86 — Cobb,  0.*  Fingal,  Ontario. 
Farming  (?) 

1890-1893 — Cooper,  W.  W.,  Kippen, 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1894-1896 — Cousins,  R.  J.,  Enterprise, 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1919- 1921— Cohon,  R.  R.,  421  Lisgar 

Street,  Ottawa. 

1920- 192 2 — Cameron,  G.  G.,  115  Goul- 
burn  Ave.,  Ottawa. 

1875- 1877 — Douglas,  J.  D.,  R.R.  3, 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  Farming 

1876- 1878 — Davies,  C.  I.,  Pembroke, 
Wales. 

1898-1900 — Dennis*  C.  E.,  Newmarket, 
Ontario.  Farming  ( ?) 

1902-1904 — Elderkin,  J.  B.,  North  Olm- 
stead,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

1877- 1879 — Fyfe,  A.,  Richard's  Land¬ 
ing,  Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1889-1890 — -Fairbairn,  O.  G.,  Brockville, 
Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1909-1911— Finnie,  W.  E.  B.,  St.  Marys, 
Ontario. 

1888-1889 — Gelling,  J.  A.,  Bridgewater, 
N.S.,  Farming  (  ?) 

1904-1906— Glidden,  E.  K.,  Compton, 
P.Q.  Farming  ( ?) 

1880-1882- — ITowitt*  W.,  Pakenham,  On¬ 
tario.  Farming  (?) 
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Here  is  a  BEL.CO~L.IGHT 
that  does  more 

Combines  New  Features  that  Enable  It  to  Do  the  Work  of 

Larger  Plants  at  Less  Cost. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  AUTOMATIC 
AND  BATTERY  SERVICE 
SYSTEMS  COMBINED 

With  seven  or  eight  electric  lamps  in 
use,  the  necessary  current  comes  right 
from  the  battery — saving  engine  opera¬ 
tion  and  fuel.  The  instant  a  heavier 
current  consumption  is  demanded,  how* 
ever,  the  engine  starts  automatically. 
And  not  only  does  it  generate  current 
to  carry  this  heavier  load,  but  it  sup¬ 
plies  sufficient  surplus  to  recharge  the 
battery  also!  .Thus  only  a  small  bat¬ 
tery  is  needed.  And  even  this  battery 
lasts  longer. 

AUTOMATIC  THROTTLE  REGULATES 
ENGINE  TO  MEET 
CURRENT  DEMANDS 

This  new  Delco-Light  is  almost  uncanny 
in  its  operation.  An  automatic  throt¬ 
tle  speeds  or  slows  the  machine  to 
keep  pace  with  current  demands.  An 
automatic  choke  makes  starting  certain 


— even  in  cold  weather.  Automatic 
Pilot  Balls — found  in  no  other  farm 
electric  plant — shows  at  a  glance  the 
condition  of  your  battery. 

GET  THE  FACTS 
REGARDING  DELCO-  ' 
LIGHT  NOW! 

See  the  new  Combination  Delco-Light 
that  is  so  far  in  advance  of  accepted 
standards  in  farm  lighting  plants.  Write 
or  phone,  or  call  on  the  nearest  Delco- 
Light  Dealer  and  !ask  for  facts  and 
figures — now.  Or  send  your  name  and 
address  for  new'  Delco-Light  book  and 
information. 

Delco-Light  Company 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Sales  and  Service  Branches  Throughout 

Canada 


Please  mention  the  G.  A.  C.  REVIEW  when  answering  Advertisements 
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1888-1890 — Hadwen,  G.  H.,  Duncan, 
B.C.  Farming-  ( ?) 

1890- 1892 — -Honsberger,  J.  D.,  Vernon, 
B.C.  Farming  (?) 

1891- 1893 — Husband,  E.  M.,  Delaware, 
Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1898- 1900 — Hair,  S.,  Watford,  Ontario. 

1900-1902— Houser,  H.  W.,  Campden, 

Ontario,  Lincoln,  Co.  Farming  (?) 

1909-1911 — Hart,  M.  M.»  Stoney  Creek, 
Ontario. 

1912- 1914— Hartley,  C.  V.,  48  Brant 

Ave.,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

1911- 1913 — Higinbotham,  C.  F.,  Queens- 
ton,  Ontario. 

1913- 1915 — Hempson,  J.  A.*  B.S.A., 

Mar.  1925,  Orchard  Hill,  Beamsville 
Ontario. 

1913-1915— Hockey,  J.  F.  D.,  Waterloo, 
Ontario. 

1899- 1901 — Johnston,  B.  C.  Fairfield, 
Ontario. 

1896-1898 — Kennedy,  W.  J.*  Vernon, 
Ontario. 

1 902-  1 906 — Knight,  G.  E.,  Sardis,  B.C. 

1903- 1905 — Kennedy,  J.  W.,  Apple 
Hill,  (Gllengary  Co.) 

1912- 1914— Knapp,  C.  E.,  Merrickville, 
Ontario. 

1893- 1895— Lang,  L.  W.,  R.R.2,  Sr. 

Marys,  Ontario.  Farming  (  ? ) 

1894- 1896 — Levvitt,  A.  S.,  \  anleek 

Hill,  Ont.  Farming  (  ?) 

1899-1899 — Lewis,  E.  R.,  Bur  ford*  On¬ 
tario,  Brant  Co.  Farming  (  ?) 

1902-1904— Leavens,  H.,  Bloomfield, 
Ont.  Farming  (?) 

1905-1907 — -Leslie,  F.,  Esquesing,  On¬ 
tario.  Farming  (?) 

1908-1910 — Lord,  S.  A.,  Oed  Harbour, 
Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

1910- 1912 — Lever,  J.,  Sandhill,  P.Q. 

1911- 1913 — Lindsay,  J.  F.,  Parkhill, 
Ontario. 

1914-1916— Lambert,  C.  B.*  East  North- 
field,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


1897-1900 — Murray,  J.  K.,  A  veiling, 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1900-1902 — Morton,  Wm.,  Bethany,  On¬ 
tario.  Farming  (?) 

1902- 1904 — Metcalf,  H.  M.,  Grimsby, 
Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1903- 1906 — Middleton  F.,  Clinton,  Ont., 
Farming  (?) 

1906- 1908 — Middleton,  W.  A.,  Vernon, 
B,  C.  Farming  (?) 

1907- 1909— Marrvat,  U.  G.,  Alix  Alta. 
Farming  (  ?) 

1907-1909 — Monk,  B.  F.,  Springford* 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1881-1883 — McPherson,  D.,  Glanworth, 
Ont.  Farming  ( ?) 

1887-1889— McEvoy,  T.  A.,  Mt.  Brydg- 
es,  Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1891- 1893— McCrimmon,  W.  D.,  Glen 
Roy,  Glengarry  Co.  Farming  (?) 

1892- 1893 — -McMordie,  R.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  U.S.A. 

1907- 1909 — McKillican,  C.  G.,  Maxville, 
Ontario.  Farmer. 

1910- 1913 — McDowell,  C.  E.,  Norwood* 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1904- 1906 — Nag-Tang,  B.  R..  Cheadle, 
Alta.  Farming  (  ?) 

1886-1887 — Orsman,  C.  P.,  Bathurst, 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

191 1- 1915— Oswald,  D.  M.,  Vankleek 
Hill,  Ontario.  Farming  (  ?) 

1884-1886— Power,  R.  H.,  Barrie.  On¬ 
tario. 

1897-1899 — Peters,  C.  R.,  Elmhurst, 
N.B.  Farming  (?) 

1908- 1910—  Palmer,  E.  B.,  Norwich* 
Ontario.  Farmer. 

1911-1913 — Powers,  G.  N.,  Orono.  On¬ 
tario.  Farming  (?) 

1881-1883 — Robertson,  W.,  City  Hall, 
Port  Hr  ron,  Mich. 

1894-1897— Robertson,  T.  H.,  Regina, 
Sask. 

1911-1915— Riach,  H.,  Wheatley,  On¬ 
tario.  Farmer  (  ?) 
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1880- 1882 — StoveJ,  W.  J.,  321  N.  Hill 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  California*  U.S.A. 

1899-1901 — Sutherland,  A:  T.,  Savona, 
B.C.  Farming  ( ?) 

1905- 1912 — Stock,  M.  G.,  Summerland, 
B.C.  Farming  ( ?) 

1910- 1912 — Standish,  E.  A.,  Belleville, 
Ontario. 

1911- 1913 — Smylie,  J.  S.,  Westholme, 
B.C.  Farming  (?) 

1914-1916 — Smith,  J.  L.,  Queensville* 
Ontario.  Farming  ( ?) 

1914-1916—  Stevenson,  H.  E.,  Orange¬ 
ville,  Ontario. 

1881- 1883— Torrance,  W.  J.,  3100  Tor¬ 
rance  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

1890-1899- — Vanatter,  P.  O.,  Ballinifad, 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1882- 1884 — Wroughton,  T.  A.,  Bangal¬ 
ore,  India. 

1904-1906 — Weaver,  J.  B.,  Westfield, 
N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

1904-1906 — Wheaton,  R.  R.,  Thorndale* 
Ontario.  Farming  (?) 

1906- 1908— Walker,  R.  A.,  North  Bay, 
Ontario. 

1909- 1911— Wallace,  G.  M.,  Kars,  On¬ 
tario  Farming  (  ?) 

1910- 1912— Wills,  Id.  A.,  Marksville, 
Ontario.  Farming  ( ?) 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  PARADISE 

(Continued  from  Page  310.) 

Japanese  have  also  an  excellent  army 
and  navy. — Not  that  they  like  war.  They 
do  not !  They  like  peace,  and  wish  to 
have  a  friendly  relationship  with  the 
other  nations.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Japanese  are  only  appreciated  by  the 
men  who  try  to  understand  them,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  progress¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  are  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  the 
world. 


SUGAR  CANE  PRODUCTION  IN 

CUBA 

(Continued  from  Page  317.) 

wheeled  type.  These  carts  which  are 
mostly  drawn  by  bull  power  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  work  in  wet 
weather  at  a  time  when  ordinary  carts 
world  mire  in  the  mud.  Six  bulls  can 
easily  handle  five  tons  of  cane  on  a 
caterpillar  cart.  Tractors  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  increasing  numbers  for  haul¬ 
ing  and  when  topographical  and  ground 
conditions  are  favorable  the  caterpillar 
tread  type  gives  good  service  and  the 
hauling  cost  per  ton  is  low.  There  are 
great  possibilities  for  effecting  economies 
in  the  cutting,  loading  and  hauling  of 
cane  because  a  few  cents  per  ton  saved 
means  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  crop. 
Developments  along  this  line  are  sure  to 
come  and  the  substitution  of  machine 
work  for  hard  labor  in  the  cutting  and 
loading  of  cane  will  no  doubt  be  effec¬ 
ted  in  the  next  few  years. 

Cuba  is  a  wonderful  country.  The 
climate  without  the  cold  of  the  north  or 
the  heat  of  the  real  tropics  is  ideal.  Her 
agriculti  re  is  a  wealth  producer  and  its 
possibilities  have  only  been  partially 
developed.  Less  one  crop  farming  and 
more  diversity  of  products,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  more  scientific  methods  to  crop 
production,  the  improvement  of  types  of 
live  stock  in  existence  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  types  are  all  phases  of  'Cuban 
agriculture  that  have  ^possibilities.  It 
is  not  for  an  outsider  to  maximize  or 
minimize  the  advantages  of  a  country,  to 
criticize  or  cast  reflection  on  her  people 
and  their  habits,  to  assume  a  superior  at¬ 
titude  to  all  he  finds ;  but  rather  it  is 
his  duty  to  learn  and  to  teach,  to  absorb 
knowledge  and  to  reflect  knowledge.  By 
such  means  only  can  the  ideas  and  ideals 
acquired  elsewhere  he  incorporated  into 
a  new  environment. 
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PRINCE 

Suits  and 
Topcoats 


FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

A  Remarkable  Variety  of  smart 
patterns  is  included  in  the  dis- 
play — with  brand  new  two  and 
three  button  single  breasted 
models,  as  well  as  to-day’s  fav¬ 
orites  in  double  breasted  styles. 

Workmanship  and  Quality  con¬ 
sidered,  prices  are  lower  than 
you  are  likely  to  expect. 

“Made  By  Prince,  and  Fit  For 
a  Prince.” 

$14.85-$  19.50 
$22.50 — $29.50 


u 


Prince”  Topcoats  at  $lb.50, 
$19.50,  $22.50. 


Shown  in  Guelph  Only  at  Our 
Main  and  Branch  Stores 


D.  E.  Macdonald  and  Bros.  Limited 

Main  Store,  Lower  Wyndham  Street— Men’s  Branch  Store,  Upper 

Wyndham  Street,  Guelph 
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PLANT  IMMIGRANTS 

(Continued  from  Page  312.) 
nearly  ,  reached  its  zenith  and  until  it 
does  its  annual  contributions  to  the 
national  treasury  will  he  enhanced  as  the 
years  roll  by. 

Bethel  gathered  seed  from  his  alfalfa 
plants  and  increased  his  acreage.  In 
18 77  he  sold  seventy  bushels  to  his 
neighbors  and  it  spread  slowly  through¬ 
out  the  counties  of  Welland,  Lincoln  and 
Haldimand.  How  fast  it  spread  is  a 
mystery  for  that  was  before  the  dawn  of 
agricultural  statistics.  There  was  cold 
winters  in  those  days  which  killed  off 
the  weaker  plants  but  left  the  strong 
ones  to  carry  on. 

In  those  three  counties  only  it  might 
have  remained  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
man  who  has  done  such  noble  work  for 
agriculture  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 
Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz.  From  the  time  he 
joined  the  staff,  the  Field  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  O.  A.  C.  in  1889  he 
was  an  alfalfa  booster  and  for  nearly 
40  years  he  worked  for  its  advancement 
in  his  native  province.  The  acreage  of 
alfalfa  which  is  steadily  growing  in  On¬ 
tario  will  remain  a  green  and  ever-ex¬ 
panding  monument  to  his  zeal  for  the 
growing  of  this  yet  unbeaten  forage 
crop. 

Alfalfa  has  truly  earned  the  many 
varied  and  flattering  titles  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  friends.  “The  wonder 
plant,”  “the  queen  of  forage  crops,”  and 
“the  best  mortgage  lifter”  are  compli¬ 
mentary  names  which  it  well  deserves 
No  other  crop  grown  for  hay  in  Ontario 
eclipses  it  in  yield  per  acre,  in  food 
value  or  in  palatability.  Once  started 
it  will  grow  where  there  is  very  little 
fertility,  will  stand  periods  of  drought 
without  injury,  produce  good  crops  for 
many  years  without  reseeding,  makes 
the  soil  richer  instead  of  poorer  and 
distributes  farm  labor  because  it  gives 


two  or  three  crops  in  one  season.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  alfalfa  is  creeping 
rapidly  across  the  hills  plains,  and  valleys 
of  Ontario,  the  soils  of  which  are  so 
pre-eminently  suited  to  its  culture.  Last 
year  the  alfalfa  crop  of  the  “Banner’ 
province  was  worth  about  $25,000,000. 


THE  BEEF  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH 

AFRICA 

(Continued  from  Page  308.) 
ditions  obtaining  on  the  ranch  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  The  European  breeds 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  used  more  free¬ 
ly  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  one 
can’t  grade  up  indefinitely.  We  have  in 
South  Africa,  however,  an  indigenous 
breed  called  the  Afrikander.  This  breed 
stands  very  far  in  advance  of  the  com¬ 
mon  herds.  It  adopts  itself  remarkably 
to  hardy  conditions  and  prolonged 
droughts  and  it  is  consequently  used 
very  effectively  in  striking  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  quality  and  adaptability.  This 
breed  is  very  often  used  as  a  cross-back 
alter  two  or  three  generations  of  wading 
with  European  breed.  The  opportunities 
for  interior  fattening  of  steers  are  also 
great,  particularly  in  the  extensive  Miele 
areas  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  Natal. 


Insa — “Every  kiss  intoxicates  me, 
darling.  Would  you  like  me  to  be  a 
drunkard  V’ 

Monia — “Well,  yes,  on  condition  that 
you  don't  mix  vour  drinks.” 


Wouldn’t  this  be  a  happy  place  and 
wouldn’t  we -all  just  laugh  all  the  time 
if  all  of  us  were  as  witty  as  we  think 
we  are  sometimes? — The  Michigan  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  — - - 

“What’s  the  charge  officer?” 

“Driving  while  in  the  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  infatuation,  your  honor.”  — 
Princeton  Tiger. 
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Wyandotte  Cleanliness  is  Guaranteed 

Buyers  of  Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  are  guaranteed  that 
this  economical  cleaning  material  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  or  their 
money  will  he  refunded. 


is  guaranteed  to  clean  thoroughly  and  yet  without  harming  washed  surfaces, 
to  leave  everything  odorless  and  sanitary,  and  to  do  all  this  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

This  guarantee  is  to-day  just  as  much  a  part  of 
every  sale  of  Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Clean¬ 
ser  as  it  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago  when  “Wyan¬ 
dotte”  was  first  sold. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 

“WYANDOTTE” 

Distributed  by  leading;  Dairy  Supply  Houses  in  all  parts  of  Canada 

and  United  States. 
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THE  OBJECT 

of  everything  printed  is  to  be  read 

Beauty  crowns  the  work  of  the  skillful  printer  and 
style  adds  interest.  When  readability,  beauty  and  style 
are  found  the  result  is  a  masterpiece.  Many  things  con¬ 
tribute  to  beauty — correct  margins,  balance,  symmetry 
and  harmony — but  these  contributions  to  a  perfectly  exe¬ 
cuted  job  are  not  the  outcome  of  chance  or  guesswork. 
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THE  HUMAN  FACTOR  IN  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  AGRICULTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  307.) 
can  afford  to  spend  more  than  this  on 
their  own  subsistence  all  to  their  ultimate 
advantage.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
farmer  should  be  a  slave  to  his  city 
neighbor.  We  have  learned  through  in¬ 
dustry  the  efficiency  of  the  short  work¬ 
ing  day,  adequate  training  and  inspiriting 
working  and  living  conditions.  The  same 
elements  of  efficiency  apply  in  agricul- 
ture?  and  the  farmer  needs  to  struggle 
more  single-mindedly  to  enforce  such 
standaids  there.  By  serving-  his  own 
interest  in  this  direction,  he  will  serve 
the  mystical  god  ‘The  consumer,”  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

We  in  Canada  do  not  need  to  rush  to 
demand  an  immediate  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  on  farms.  We  have 
not  exhausted  all  possible  channels  of 
improvement  in  better  farming  and  better 
business.  Our  co-operative  schemes  are 
only  nicely  underway.  Our  methods  of 
production  have  not  reached  their  high¬ 
est  possible  level.  There  is  plenty  yet 
to  learn  about  the  principles  of  crop 
growth,  animal  nutrition,  soil  manage¬ 
ment.  What  are  we  doing  in  research? 
The  trv.th  is  that  research  in  agriculture 
here  has  been  scrimped  and  much  of 
what  has  been  done  has  been  of  a  very 
superficial  nature.  Research  work  must 
be  pushed  forward  before  agriculture 
can  be  raised  to  its  proper  place.  But 
we  shall  never  accomplish  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  improving  farming  methods  and 
farm  business  and,  if  we  wait  till  these 
channels  are  exhausted,  it  may  be  too 
late  to  raise  the  farmers  standards  of 
living.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  think¬ 
ing  of  it,  to  see  the  advantages  of  it,  to 
start  planning  educational  schemes  which 
will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
on  farms. 

Deliver  Canadian  agriculture  from  the 


fate  of  this  industry  in  the  older  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  where  the  peasantry 
in  some  cases  resemble  the  lowest  forms 
of  civilization.  Upon  the  standard  of 
living  with  which  farmers  as  a  class  are 
satisfied  will  depend  whether  the  future 
food  supply  of  America  is  to  be  produc¬ 
ed  by  an  agricultural  peasantry  as  else¬ 
where  in  most  of  the  world,  or  by  up¬ 
standing,  well-educated,  high  grade, 
rural  citizens. 


HOW  S  IT  S  DONE 

(Continued  from  Page  318.) 

difficulties  that  occasionally  arise  in 
even  the  best  of  regulated  families.  For 
the  above  information  the  writer  is 
much  indebted  to  J.  Ram  shot,  tom,  pro¬ 
minent  financiar  of  Lanark,  Ont. 

The  easiest  part  of  buying  the  ring 
is  the  measuring  of  Jane’s  finger.  A 
strong  man,  who  can  buy  woollen  un¬ 
derwear  from  a  lady  clerk  without  a 
whimper,  shrinks  before  a  gentleman 
jeweller  and  a  tray  of  wedding  rings. 
They  may  come  out  later,  triumphant 
but  flushed  and  weak. 

After  the  ring  episode,  “the  cause  of 
it  all”  whispers,  some  night:  “Have 
you  seen  the  minister?”  From  that 
day  on  Mac  avoids  anything  that  looks 
like  a  parson.  When  he  finally  does 
get  up  courage  to  beard  the  “shepherd 
of  the  flock,”  he  is  past  speech,  but  the 
understanding,  sympathetic  minister 
senses  the  wherefore  of  the  strange 
actions  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  Rubicon  having  now  been  cross¬ 
ed  several  times.  Nature  is  kind,  and 
a  stupor  falls  on  the  victim,  and  he 
knows  practically  nothing  of  what 
takes  place,  until  the  words:  “Salute 
the  bride” — sink  in.  Then  there  is  a 
short  interval,  difficult  to  describe  in 
writing,  and  it  is  all  over. 

W.  E.  H.,  ’20. 


